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POETRY. 


For the Worran’'s Journal. 


DAISY. 


BY A. A. F. 


This day she'd have been eight years old,— 
How fair the bud must now unfold; 
Six years she's trod the streets of gold. 


I think now, of the day she came,— 

My little birdling without name; 

More precious gift than wealth or fame. 

I think of all her winning ways; 

The blessedness that crowned those days: 
Filled was my heart with love and praise. 


‘Too soon I felt the arms untwine, 
Saw her sweet life fade out from mine 
Into the higher life divine. 


Now Heaven doth ecem more near to me: 
More clear the roll of the jasper sca 
Against thy shore, cternity. 


My Daisy now is safe from harm,— 

There drops within my soul a balm; 

God help me to be strong and calm, 
— Oct. 22, 1880. 





“SUPERCILIOUS WISDOM.” 

Mr. John Scales writes from Dover, N. 
Hi., that ‘‘nothing but the supercilious wis- 
dom of the Massachusetts Legislature pre- 
vented the adoption of the New Hampshire 
law [for School Suffrage] rerdatim.” It 
seems to me a pity to impeach, without 
very strong evidence, the motives of those 
who are, nominally, trying to do something 
in the right direction. The plain reason 
why the Massachusetts School Suffrage 
laws for womea have to differ from the 
New Hampshire laws on that subject is be- 
cause the laws which regulate the terms on 
which men become voters are entirely dif- 
fereni in the two States. Let us look first 
at the New Hampshire provision: 


‘Every male inhabitant of each town, 
being a native or naturalized citizen of the 
United States, of the age of twenty-one 
years and upward, excepting paupers and 
persons excused from paying taxes at their 
own request, shall have a right, at any 
meeting, to vote in the town in which he 
dwells and has his home.”—J. // Gen. 
Statutes, 1878, 7Zitle 6, c. 29, $. 1. 


I spoke of this as a ‘‘looser” way of vot- 
ing, but am perfectly willing to change the 
phrase and call it less stringent. How 
much Jess stringent it is will be seen by 
comparing with it the provisions in the 
Massachusetts Constitution on the same 
subject, especially the three passages I have 
put in italics: 


‘‘Every male citizen of twenty-one years 
of age and upwards (except pennere and 
persons under guardianship) who shall have 
resided «within the Commonwealth one year, 
and within the town or district in which 
he shall claim the right to vote, six calen- 
dar months next preceding any election 
of governor, lieutenant-governor, senators 
or representatives, and who shall hare paid, 
hy himself, or his parent, master or guardian, 
any State or county tar which shall, within 
‘wo years after such election, have been asses- 
ed upon him for any town or district of this 
Commonwealth; and also, every citizen who 
shall be by law exempted from taxation, 
and who shall be, in all other respects, 
qualified as above mentioned, shall have a 
right to vote in such election of governor, 
lieutenant-governor, senators and represen- 
tatives, and no other person shall vote at 
such election.”—Const. of Mass. Amend- 
ments, Art. TI. 

“‘No person shall have the right to vote, 
or be eligible to office under the Constitu- 
tion of this Commonwealth, who shall not 
ie able to read the Constitution in the English 
language, and write his name, provided, 
however, that the provisions of this amend- 
ment sball not apply to any person prevent- 





ed by a physical disability from complying 
with its requisitions, nor to any person who 
now has the right to vote, nor to any per- 
son who sall be sixty years of age or up- 
wards at the time this amendment shall take 
effect.” —Const. of Mass. Amendment XX. 

There are various minor points of differ- 
ence, but the three which are here italicized 
are sufficient. Here are three important 
provisions, all of which are applied to men 
in Massachusetts and not in New Hamp- 
shire: (1) The voter must have lived a year 
in the State; (2) he must have paid a tax as- 
sessed within two years; (3) he must be able 
to read and write. To have adopted the 
New Hampshire law for women would have 
been tu sweep away all these; athing*which 
Massachusetts men could nct be expected 
to do, and which it would have been very 
unreasonable to ask them to do. 

When I spoke of the payment of a tax as 
not being a pre-requisite for voting in New 
Hampshire, I did not mean to imply that 
actual paupers could there vote, but only 
that persons who were assessed a tax were 
not asked, as in Massachusetts, to produce 
a receipted tax-bill before voting. This 
statement seems to be sustained by the New 
Hampshire laws, and by the testimony of 
lawyers and town clerks in that State. It 
may or may not bea good plan,—something 
can be said on both sides—but so long as it 
is the plan in force, it certainly maxes the 
law much less stringent in New Hampshire 
than in Massachusetts. The same is un- 
doubtedly the case with the other points of 
difference indicated. In view of these 
facts, it seems to me idle to call the Massa- 
chusetts legislators by hard names. They 
took the facts as they found them, and en- 
deavored to make the Suffrage law for wo- 
men correspond to that for men, so far as 
it went, with this difference, that they gave 
women the right to choose whetl-er they 
would purchase the privilege of voting or 
not. This may have been a mistake, but 
probably the law could not have been car- 
ried without it. Had the payment of a 
poll-tax been compulsory upon all women, 
that also would have occasioned much com- 
plaint. There are other defects in the law, 
no doubt, but some of them are already be 
ing remedied by the easy construction of 
officials, while others could easily have been 
remedied last winter, had not the vote cast 
by women been so small as to suggest a 
policy of prudence. It remains to be secn 
whether the law will stand in a stronger 
position this winter. I need hardly say 
that I hope it will. 7 WW. & 

#e 


IDEAL WOMEN. 


“I try to do my best; but I find myself 
so far from reaching my ideal.”” A young 
girl said this the other day at the Woman's 
Congress after listening several days to the 
many able pavers and telling short speeches. 

“From reaching your ideal of what?” 
asked an older woman. 

‘*My ideal of true womanhood.” 

‘But no one woman can expect to reach 
her ideal of all womanhood!” 

“No, I suppose not,” admitted the girl, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I suppose I ought to reach 
something,though, better than I have reach- 
ed.” The crowd drifted past, carrying 
with it the wistful, earnest face; and the 
dropped conversation was not resumed. 

But suggestions awaken thought. Wo- 
manhood, as a whole, can be nothing more 
than ideal. This grand abstraction may 
represent much to a lofty mind; it may be 
thin, poor, weak and low in the paltry 
thought of another. This fragile but brave 
young woman was holding in the clear light 
of her mental vision all the strong points of 
the score or more of exceptional women 
who had been discussing some of the gravest 
questions of the day. Mrs. Howe's insight, 
Mrs. Livermore's eloquence, Lucy Stone's 
concentrated purpose, Abby May’s incisive 
power of statement—in a word the special 
excellence of each speaker who had taken 
part in these long sessions of varied work, 
successively noted for erhulation! No won- 
der she found her ideal depressing, over- 
whelming. No wonder her tired hopes 
sank into a minor key. A crocus may pos- 
sibly bloom in a tight snuw drift; but a 
whole snow-bank hurled upon it in an ava- 
lanche is simply crushing. It blooms in 
the first warmth of spring; but is hopeless- 
ly wilted by the heat of a July sun. 

My young friend is carrying without 
complaint, some of the sadly heavy burdens 
which now-a-days fall unpityingly upon 
girlish shoulders. I hear of her as perse- 

vering, uncompromising, faithfu! to the 
hardest trusts; yet moving on as one look- 
ing out patiently for firmer foothold and an 
upward pathway on a toilsome road, and I 
ask myself: Is not she nearer to her own 
proper ideal self than many of these whom 
the world better knows and -more freely 


honors? Whoever can reach her own ideal 
need not envy the Angel Gabriel! 

But thére is no royal road thither. The 
steps leading upward come one after anoth- 
er; each One is very real and often painful. 

A. L. B. B. 


ee 
EQUALITY OF RIGHTS. 


Will the question of the “‘superiority of 
the male, or the inferiority of the female sex” 
ever be settled? One man is superior to 
another in one thing. One isa giant in 
strength of physique, intellect, wisdom and 
energy; another so near an imbecile that it 
requires a ‘‘jury of his peers” (his equals) to 
decide him able to take care of himself, and 
yet both these men vote, and the vote of the 
weak man is equal in force for the country’s 
good or ill with the vote of the strongest. 
‘‘What's that thing in the head got to do 
with Woman's Rights?” said Sojourner 
Truth, twenty-nine years ago. ‘‘If my cup 
holds a pint and yours a quart, won’t you 
let me have mine full?” We are asking for 
justice and equality of privilege under the 
government; not equality of size, strength, 
force, wit or wisdom. If the editor of the 
Nation is my superior in managing the Na- 
tion, I dare assert myself his superior in 
making bread, cooking beef steaks and 
patching old clothes. Doubtless he, even 
he, might learn my trade, and possibly 1 or 
some other woman might learn his. 

Homer, Milton, Shakspeare, are quoted 
as the great lights of the world. Did not 
their mothers do the world great service by 
giving them life? If their mothers had 
been idiots, would these men have been 
known as pocts? This cannot be disputed. 
If there were no men, there would ke no 
women; if no women no men-—wholly de- 
pendent are we upon each other for the fact 
of existence; why not be just? If all per- 
sons were just there would be little need of 
laws and government, every one would be a 
law unto himself. 

The reasons and intent of good laws 
should be to protect the weak -against the 
wicked and the strong. If women are the 
weaker sex, why should they not have the 


tected as weak men are’ 

Is it an enjoyment to a brave, strong, 
wise, just, loving, good man to proclaim to 
the world that his mother is his inferior and 
deserves to be held in bondage by law, cus- 
tom, public opiaion and his “high might- 
iness?” Every man who so prates nonsense 
can look back and remember when he was 
under his mother’s rule till the law at twen- 
ty-one years of age guve him the right to 
rule her. There are those who would have 
nothing to call inferior or nothing to gov- 
ern if law did not give them the right to 
govern women. Itis a pity to take from 
such their highest pride and satisfaction. 
But let us have justice, though the heavens 
should fall, and when men can live without 
us, we will step down and out. Let us be 
done with this unimportant question. Men 
with white skins think the dark races (once 
slaves) are inferior, yet they gave them the 
right of Suffrage, aud now they clamor that 
the solid South refuses to recognize the 
equality. 

Like Mrs. Foster, I take little stock in 
this small privilege of a vote on school mat- 
ters. I blame no woman who refuses to 
pay as high a poll-tax for one privilege as 
her twenty-one year old boy does for the 
right to the whole, to become her ruler and 
law-maker. For the sake of poor benight- 
ed manhood and the better education of 
mothers and fathers, let those who feel 
‘itis not giving too many oats for a six- 
pence” do it. I will not complain. Nor 
will I for a moment admit that women do 
not need the entire right of Suffrage be- 
cause they do not feel that a slice iv equal 
to a whole loaf and better than no bread. 

Frances D. Gaace. 

Vineland, New Jersey. 
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RATIFICATION MEETING IN OREGON. 


The women of Oregon held a grand rati- 
fication meeting at Reed’s Opera House, in 
Salem, ou the evening of the ist ult., and 
invited the members of the Legislature who 
had voted for the amendment. Many hun- 
dreds were present. The exercises of the 
evening were opened with a violin solo by 
Miss Dora McCord, accompanied on the 
piano by Miss Anna Fearnside. After the 
music, Mrs, Duniway delivered a brief ad- 
dress of welcome, and ended by introduc- 
ing Col. C. A. Reed, who, she said, had 
been the first man in Oregon to come to the 
Woman Suffrage platform, and who had 
introduced in the Legislature in ‘74 the very 
resolution they were here to-night to ratify. 
Mr. Reed spoke with cheer of the final re- 
sult, Mrs, Loughray made a stirring speech 
which gratefully recognized the good act 





right to protect themselves, and to be pzo- 


of the Legislature. Mrs. L. M. Lowe ren- 
dered the centennial poem of Mrs. Duni- 
way; Misses Olive and Julia Chamberlain 
gaveasong. Letters were read from dif- 
ferent parts of the State. Hon. John Minto, 
a member of the House of Representatives 
and Ex Governor Gibbs spoke well on the 
question of equal rights, and when Gov. 
Gibbs asked those to rise who favored the 
amendment the audience arose en masse, 
amid great enthusiasm. Mrs. Duniway 
says: ‘‘Men may wrangle as they may 
over the action of the Oregon Legislature, 
in connection with their many conflicting 
financial interests, but the history of the 
session of 1880, in its action on the Woman 
Suffrage resolution, will grow brighter and 
grander in the annals of the Nation, as the 
years roll on forever.” 

+e 


OUR TEMPORARY SOUTHERN HOME. 





Last year the physicians argued that my 
’ invalid must not yet risk the severity of a 
Massachusetts winter. We had spent the 
previous winter in Florida, and now we 
felt that it would be wise to try the more 
bracing air, the higher latitude and greater 
altitude of Atlanta. Then came the ques- 
tion, should we keep house, or should we 
board? We had already had several months 
of hotel and boarding house life, with the 
inevitable monotonous variety of table fare 
which soon endangers the appetite of the 
invalid, and we said: ‘‘Let us keep house, 
Instead of spending our money for food 
which we do not eat, let us buy a modest 
outfit for a very modest establishment, and 
so secure a healthful and appetizing diet, 
and asweet home life for our six year old 
boy.” {n this bright, cheerful town, which 
isa city set upon several hills, we soon 
found three sunny rooms which just met 
our needs in size and location, and they 
were speedily transformed into the very 
home our minds had pictured. With a 
very moderate outlay of money we made 
for ourselves a miniature home,whose cosy, 
cheerful look was immediately recognized 
by our newly found friends, who gave us a 
most kindly welcome to their midst. The 
domestic problem was not complicated by 
the question of servants, for the lhouse- 
mistress monopolized also the office of maid, 
and had comfort and only comfort, and 
that continually, in practising the New Eng- 
land accomplishments of thrift and inge- 
nuity.. It wasa fine opportunity to ‘“‘keep 
house with brains.” For closets were few 
and not commodious like those at home; 
and instead of the ample Richmond range 
that will allow broiling and baking and 
boiling to go on together, it was necessary 
to find out all the possibilities of a grate and 
« coal-oil stove. It required accurate cal- 
culation to accomplish the cup of coffee, 
the dish of oatmeal and the steak for break- 
fast. But it could be done; and the Thanks- 
giving day guest from Massachusetts was 
welcomed to roast turkey and its accompa- 
niments, cooked at the grate, and in the 
oven of the admirable little oil stove. 

After a time, when the ways and means 
of so limited an establishment, were quite 
familiar to the house-mistress herself, she 
took into her service a ‘‘house-raised” 
Tom, whose entire faithfulness and gener- 
al efliciency made him a most valuable ac- 
cessory to the household. ‘Thus ail the es- 
sential home comforts were secured to the 
invalid, and the winter passed in entire 
content. The expense of our experiment 
of light housekeeping is about the same as 
boarding in a first-class house. but we have 
found the return from our investment to be 
complete satisfaction. 

The end is not yet. Withthe opening of 
the spring in February, we tound ourselves 
taking still deeper root in this new soil, 
along with the seeds planted in our 7x9 
flower bed under our west windows. We 
enjoyed to the. utmost, the lovely spring 
season here, which commenced rather ear- 
lier than usual, with its wealth of roses and 
honeysuckles and cape jasmine; and not 
until the heated term set in, in July, did we 
take refuge among the mountains of West 
Virginia. A three months’ visit at the Red 
Sulphur Spriugs, whose water is certainly a 
specific for lung troubles, has done much 
toward retstablishing the heaitr of the in- 
valid, and has brought us back sn the best 
of courage to our cosy rooms to await the 
development of the prophecies for a severe 
winter, and full of hope that another spring 
may find us returning to our beloved Mas- 
sachusetts. 

When ‘‘the end cpmeth,”’ we shall call to 
our aid the auctioneer, to dispose of the 
household goods that have served so well to 
make a substitute for our ‘truly home.” 
And our memories of Atlanta will be bright 
withits sunshine and its flowers, and above 
all, with the kindness of its people. 





E, P. B. 
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CONOERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. GREATOREX and her two daughters 
pass the greater part of the coming winter 
in Algeria. which has been found so fine a 
field for artists. ’ 

Missrs ANNA Briscoz and Appre KING, 
have been chosen Vice-Presidents and Miss 
ELLA Cowrne, Treasurer of the Literary 
Association of Thompsonville, Ct. 

Tue Baroness BurpEtt-Covurrs has ex- 
pended more than $500,000 in ameliorating 
the condition of the poor and deserving 
fishermen of the United Kingdom..- 

Miss M. M. Bennert, a graduate of the 
Boston University and of the School of Or- 
atory, has been appointed as teacher of elo- 
cution in Knox College, of Galesburg, Lli- 
nois. 1 

Rey. Mrs. Caronie A. Soux, of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, has retired from the presi- 
dency of the Woman’s Centenary Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Mary F. Toomas, widow of 
the late Rev. A. C. Thomas, has been elect- 
ed to fill the place. 


Mrs. A. L. Qurxsy, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has commenced the publication of an eight 
page monthly, called the _47gis—‘‘Woman’s 
armor of defence.” It is on good paper 
and in clean type. Price, one dollar a year. 
We have seen one number. 

Mrs. SciLreMann helps her husband in 
all his scientific labors, superintending ex- 
cavations under his direction and bravely 
disregarding sun and dust. She wears, 
while engaged in this work,a plain, trim 
dress and jacket, and carries a stout um- 
brella. > 

Mrs. Jutia E. Dunn, who is said to have 
spent a small fortune some years ago in 
bringing out ‘‘Ahmed” at the Grand Opera 
House in New York, has written a play of 
her own, and, more than that, has designed 
and manufactured most of the scenery and 
costumes herself. 

Mrss ANNE Hampton BrReEwsTER, the 
author of the musical novel ‘‘Compensa- 
tion,” has been making the Swiss tour, ex- 
ploring the haunts of Sismondi, and the 
bed-chamber of Madame Récamier, and 
dating her letters from the writing-table of 
Madame De Stat. a ‘ 

Mrs. CAROLINE B. Borex, of Connecti- 
cut, the new corresponding secretary of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, will worthily represent New 
England in that society. The office of Mrs. 
Bueil will be Rooms 53 and 54, Bible 
House, New York. 

GERTRUDE GARRISON says Mrs. Swiss- 
helm’s chirography is in itself a sort of 
photograph of her character. It is a curi- 
ous, original and beautiful hand, straight, 
strong and without a superfluous line. Be- 
side some of the affected flurries of modern 
writers it looks like a leaf from an engrayver’s 
book of samples. 

Miss Fanny Burier, a distinguished 
pupil of the Women’s School of Medicine, 
Henrietta Street, London, has just under- 
gone her final examination at the King’s 
and Queen's College of Physicians, Dublin, 
and is now about to proceed to India, to 
labor there among the natives as a medical 
missionary. Miss Edith Shore, a pupil in 
anatomy of the same school, has obtained, 
at the examination of the first division, the 
first degree, M. B., of the London Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Sopnta Townsenp is giving a 
course of very interesting lectures upon the 
history and literature of Egypt, at the 
school rooms of Mrs. and Miss Newhall, 83 
Boylston street. Miss Townsend has given 
much time to the stucy of her subject, and 
gives in a condensed form the results of the 
latest researches in that field. Miss Town- 
send is prepared to give parlor lectures or 
to form classes, and all who listen to her, 
will be well repaid, not only by the inter- 
est of the subject, but by the valuable ‘in- 
formation given in such an agreeable form. 








Luciypa B. CHanpier, of the Margaret 
Fuller Society of Chicago, in a letter to the 
Inter-Ocean says: ‘Will not women, every- 
where, who realize the necessity of educa- 
tion upon questions of political interest en- 
deavor to organize women’s societies for 
that purpose? The Margaret Fuller Socie- 
ty of Chicago is established to educate wo- 
men in political economy and the principles 
of government. Such organizations should 
be multiplied. I will be glad to receive 
communications from any person, women 
especially, who sympathize with the idea of 
education, of study, and discussion, as the 
method demanded for the exercise of cit- 
izen Suffrage and a people’s government. 
If any one would like further !nformation, or 
to consult in reference to the furtherance of 


| such organizations, please address meat 16 


Ogden Avenue, Chicago, I.” 
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POETRY. 
—i 
For the Woman's Journal. 
OTTER COVE—MOONT DESERT. 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL. 


One afternoon we sailed along the coast; 
The north wind blowing fresh, the billows curled, 





— 





Great Head, and nearer, Otter Cliffs we passed; 
And oft somefsail far on the horizon's verge 
Gleamed white, and headlands on the distant isles 
Hove into sight, as swift we scudded on, 


Around a lofty point, whose bare cliffs rose 

Solid or rent and trenched by gulches deep, 

The shore turned northward; bare or wooded hills 
Arose, on either side a cove, that inland made 

A mile or more; with sudden slope their sides 
The waters met that here forgot their haste, 

And gently lapped wetfledge andjmossy trees 
That lined the edge,—all mirrored deep below 
With lazy, rolling motion sea-weeds waved 

*Bove rocks just covered by the rising tide. 


Some fishing boats were anchored up the cove, 
And round its head was seen a hamlet small,— 
White cots mid patches green,—cattle and sheep 
That grazed the scanty herbage at the foot 

Of a tall mount that reared itetrocky head 
Among the clouds, grim guardian of the cove 
As couchant lion resting on his side 

You oft have seen within his iron cage, 

And seemed to say to all, “Keep far away, 

Ye rovers, keep far from this quiet spot, 
Which voices low and sober mien befit, 

And modest gait, with eye and soul alive 
Beauty to catch, where’er it loves to lurk.” 


A boat we saw, urged on by sinewy arms, 

Just left the ehore, that swiftly towards us came; 
A kerchief fluttered and a waving hat 

Told us of friends and signalled us to stop. 


Then, as we turned to sail still farther on, 

The slanting san-beams burst their fiery way 
Forth from low western clouds;sone side the cove 
And mountain, half each tree and rock and hil! 

In deep black shadow stood; the other glowed 

In a rich golden light that shamed what brush 

So e’er in colors dipped would it portray. 

A soft, thin haze, filling the evening air, 

Hung round the mountain’s sides and head, 
Catching the mellow light that softened all 

His rugged aspect; tender, benign, he looked 
Down upon us, who gazed with wonder mute. 
What pleased before, transfigured, charmed us now, 
And straight we thought of those too happy souls 
Who silent serving, humbly waiting stand, 

Until the glad “‘well done” strikes on their ears, 
And thrills them so, that heedless passers by 

Fall oft have paused, amazed, to look on them. 





For the Woman's Journal, 
WINTER RalIN. 


BY ALICE GREY COWAN. 


O weary, homeless. sobbing winter rain, 

Coming at midnight from the mountains lone, 
Dash not so wildly ’gainst my window-pane, 
With fitful storm-winds making loud thy moan. 
Art thon the tears that faded years have wept, 
Unchecked by hope amid their mournful flow? 
And the mad gales which bear thee on their wings, 
Are they deep sighs of by-gone human woe? 

No flower in garden-bed, no bud on tree, 

No singing bird is in the valley’s bound; 

And from below, the swollen torrent’s roar 
Blends with the far-off breakers’ moaning sound; 
No moon nor star lights up the sullen sky, 
*Gainst which the tall dark pines rock silently. 
—Suisun, Cal., 1880. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY B. B. HUNT. 


Oh, childhood! ’neath what happy skies, 
With, what a cunning grace, 

And with what sun-obscuringfdyes, 
The web of life you trace. 


How merrily the shuttle flies! 
By darling fancies taught; 
What figured marvels swiftly rise, 
In subtle beauty wrought. 


"Tis but the border, but it cheers, 
A weary, sombre fold, 

That else was wrought through suffering years, 
With scarce a thread of gold. 


Sweet childhood! it were better far, 
Earth swung in endless night, 

Without a sole companion star, 
Than life without thy light. 


_— >o—_—_____- 
FRAGMENT. 
BY E. IRVING D. 
How vital to the human heart 
That passion pure and chaste, 
The bitter want of which would make 


Of heaven a dreary waste. 
© Love! in heaven's brightness born, 


King of the human breast. 
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OcTO. 


BY SARAH D. CLARE. 





A few more songs, and soon these tuneful voices 
O’er the blue splendor of the Southern Sea 

Will sound, where the red taniger rejoices, 
Beneath the acacia and the orange tree. 


Soon, one by one the rods now bright and golden 
Will tarn to dusty brambles by the way; 

And starry asters fall, ae from the olden 
Rich tapestries the glories fade away. 


Slowly the rushes, and the flags of iris, 
Drooping, no more their purple banners raise, 
And deep, as in the land of dark Osiris, 
Streams the red light, through bars of chryseprase. 


A few more days, and a:l this world of flowers, 
The light and glory on the land and main, 
Will fade, as once on great Aladdin’s towers 
The enchantment passed, and all was dark again. 


No kingly power or wand of necromancer 
Can gild with gold the withered fields again, 
Nor clarion voice can fill, with jocund answer— 
A veil of silence falls on hill and plain. 


Yet in the west an orange light is burning, 

Where bright heaven's steadfast lamp is lit on high; 
And bold Orion comes, each night returning, 
With countless worlds on worlds, beyond the sky. 


And love shall live though all the rocks should 


crumble, 
And with the ever-blooming cypress last, 
And warm hands clasp though loud the storm-winds 
ramble, 
And joys burn brighter in the wintry blast. 
_ *s Companion. 





“TWO” (OTHER) “OLD 
ANGELS.” 


BY MARY L. SHERMAN. 


Not the two of whom Rossiter Raymond 
has told such charming quaint things. His 
two ancients with hidden wings were in 
their second childhood, had been married, 
but both found a home together under the 
roof of a loved relative. So old were they 
that now they have found their wings and 
have flown away. My two angels are neith- 
er young nor old, neither of them haye ever 
been married, and have stated in writing— 
no weak pencil mark, but unerasible ink— 
in a letter to me, that they never shall change 
their names nor situation. They live sepa- 
rately, I might almost say alone, and to-day 
they walk tbe streets of Boston, doing over 
and over, thingslike the herein described. 
They were born in Boston, and will die in 
Boston, if not overtaken by a railway or 
steamer accident insomeshort trip. Lizzie 
went to school with Annie’ssister. Annie’s 
sister died, and then Annie found out how 
warm-hearted a friend her sister had. For 
many, many years they have shared each 
other’s thoughts, sorrows, burdens, pleas- 
ures and excursions. In one of these last I 
met them,—in a centennial exposition board 
ing house, where, in a Mark Tapley sort of 
way, they persisted in making themselves 
uncomfortable for the comfort of others. 
They seemed to conceive dislike for what 
some one else liked if that ‘‘what” could 
not be shared. For instance, finding that a 
poor girl wanted to goto Washington on 
business, they discovered that they did not 
want to go, though they had included that 
city in their programme. Washington 
would be crowded and uncomfortable; be- 
sides they wanted to visit New York, and 
were too homesick to take time to visit both 
New York and Washington, so they would 
return to Boston, home, the only place 
worthy the name, by way of New York, 
stopping there several days. The Washing- 
ton tickets purchased a fortnight before, 
good for ninety days, were now worthless, 
an encumbrance, the sight of them an 
annoyance, Change them for New York 
tickets? They scorned barter; but both 
had in mind the tired-looking girl who 
wanted to go to Washington. 

One morning, as this girl drooped over 
the breakfast table, making her customary 
passes of wiping off a perpetual ooze of 
headache, some one said, ‘‘Miss Lewis, 
where will you go when the Centennial is 
over? your office closes then, Iam told.” 
Each one of the polyglot company had been 
saying, ‘‘When the Centennial is over I 
shall go—” The question came to her last. 
Without taking her hand from her head she 
said in a patient sort of way that implied 
weariness and hopelessness, ‘‘I’m one of His 
sparrows, I shall light where the crumbs 
fall.” It was just then that my two old 
angels discovered how stupid and disagree- 
able it would be for them in Washihgton, 
and how glad that girl would be for a crumb 
to fall where she wanted to light. Then 
how cunningly they managed it, bringing 
the matter toa point of construction by 
which it appeared that it would really be a 
condescension on her part and a great favor 
to them, for her to take both tickets; one 
could be sold to procure areturn. So the 
two started for Boston by way of New York, 
got on the wrong train and found them- 
selves in the Boston and not in the New 
York depot, before they knew it, at one 
o’clock at night, in a cold drizzle of rain 
and not a hack in sight. They went home 
with each other, almost deprecating their 
enjoyment of the thought that the sparrow 


had lighted because of their crumbs. 
The original two old angels were women 


of the olden time, orthodox, conservative, 
gentle and pathetically inconsequential in 
their proceedings. They would have been 
seandalized at the epithet strong-minded. 
My angels mixed with their real orthodoxy 
a great many liberalideas. They gloried in 
Sumner, they adored Garrison, whose par- 
ticular friends they were. They often say 
now, and it is the only utterance that marks 
them as belonging to the past, “Ah! if you 
had only come to Boston when Mr. Garrison 
was living; but our great men are nearly all 
gone.” They are business like, wide-awake, 
self-supporting, unqualifiedly strong-mind- 
ed women with opinions. They believe 
themselves entirely competent to vote on 
the municipal affairs of Boston from sewer 
to capitol dome. They dress in modern, 
becoming fashion, look younger than they 
really are, and are as practical as carpenters; 
indeed one of them does handle a hammer 
fora living. I shall not tell you how, for 
all Boston would know the woman who 
with the same silver-bright tiny hammer in 
a score of years has pounded out not only a 
comfortable living for herself, but hundreds 
of dollars for a sickly, unsuccessful mar- 
ried (of course) relative. Being well edu- 
cated, sharp, and as I have said before, 
practical woman with opinions, a journal- 
ist said to Lizzie, ‘‘Come into my office and 
write.” She declared that she would not 
‘‘muss” with ink (I had forgotten to speak 
of her New England neatness); she ‘“‘liked 
to pound,” and pound she did, and does. 

They lived on a street that ends in Tre- 
mont street. A great many of the streets 
of Boston end in the same way, 80 no one 





need try to find them out. They think they 
know the great hotel in the short street, of 
which Elizabeth Stuart Phelps writes her 
charming story of Mary Elizabeth, but that 
is no clue. A great many sky-pricking 
steeples are near them, but such church go- 
ing would be too comfortable, so my minis- 
tering spirits take their winding way to a 
distant mission chapel where they car see 
people who are not comfortable, and help a 
minister who needs help in the hardest kind 
of hard work, and itis just here my Thanks- 
giving story begins. 

Among those who came some years ago 
to the chapel, was a woman who ‘‘became 
converted,” with so many indications of 
genuine sincerity, that the two angels in- 
stinctively hovered about her. Her hus- 
band came once, testified in the same 
simple sincere way, betraying an intelli- 
gence that no circumstances can conceal, 
but he came no more. Now, though strong- 
minded, my two angels like sincere men— 
such are, in their impartial minds, second 
only to sincere women. ‘‘Why don’t your 
husband come with you again,’’ said Annie, 
with out-stretched hand for a friendly dem- 
ocratic, Christian hand-shaking. No, that 
is no clue, they were not Methodists. 
“Yes,” said Lizzie with a decisive little 
pound of the clenched right hand in the 
curved palm of the left, ‘‘Why don’t he 
come?” The closed right hand concealed 
her purse which she did not quite dare to 
open for fear of offending the self-respect 
of the woman who had not begged, not 
complained. 

‘‘My husband is not well—the real truth 
is—” for her conversion with all that it 
implied seemed to rise up strongly before 
her against the slightest evasion of truth— 
‘the real truth is, his clothes are not re- 
spectable. Indeed, his shoes were so bad 
that the wetting of his feet made him sick.” 
Now my angels might have unfolded and 
fluttered their wings, and, through the 
mists of conferred alms make a needy wo- 
man see a glittering, sacred horse-shoe above 
and around each of their spinster brows. 
Not anything of the kind was possible to 
them, even in thought. They talked with 
her quietly till the conversation came to a 
natural pause, and then Lizzie walked over 
toa group of officers of the chapel who 
were discussing the problem of the support 
of a church, whose very membership need- 
ed help. 

‘Mr. Marx, have you a pair of panta- 
loons to spare?” the right hana pounding in 
the left. 

‘‘Why? really; what do you want of a 
pair of pantaloons?” 

“I want to know if you have a pretty 
good pair that you will or can do withuut,” 
she answered with an undisturbed serenity 
that put all chaffing out of mind. 

‘Why yes, that is, 1am about to get new 
clothing, and shall have a very decent pair 
that I can give away.” 

“I'll go over with your wife and see 
them,” said the practical woman who be- 
lieved in striking when the iron was hot; 
and go she did, leaving Annie for once to 
find her way home alone, for Lizzie would 
not let her left hand know what her right 
hand did, except when one pounded the 
other. On critical inspection, taking in 
their amplitude and longitude with refer- 
ence to their future inhabitant,—her busi- 
ness gave constant practice in estimating 
length and breadth—she decided that the 
clothes would suit, and in strictest confi- 
dence told who would callfor them, They 
were never to recognize the clothes, but the 
man. 

I am obliged to record of my friend that 
she was often sly, and sometimes given to 
criticising her friend. ‘‘Now she shan’t get 
hold of this,” she soliloquised over her 
hammer. ‘I know her; she will give and 
give, and work and work, and‘it isn’t right 
for her,—a woman that earns her own liv- 
ing,—”’ and the indignant hammer in the 
right hand came down for once on the ten- 
der, unoffending thumb of the left hand 
that ‘‘ought not to know,” so hard that 
work for that day was done. So she tied 
up her thumb in a fashion that suggested a 
Dutch doll, and taking a roundabout 
course, soas not to pass Annie’s window, 
made a friendly call on the poor man. 
‘How fortunate that I pounded that 
thumb,” she said, ‘‘else Annie would have 
got here first.” 

Neither husband nor wife were conscious 
of it, but when Lizzie went away she car- 
tied with her their whole history. As un- 
conscious were they of this as she, that the 
good, easy pair of shoes, that she account- 
ed to the thoughtful generosity of Mrs. 
Marx, had been sent by her “‘left hand,” 
who was not to know,—such sly old angels 
were they. This was what Lizzie found 
out incidentally. Mr. Johns was a foreign- 
er, ateacher in his own land, and prosper- 
ous in this, until the war came. He enlist- 
ed. When it was over he came back to his 
wife, disabled and hospital poor. Since 
then he had done anything that he could 
find to do that came within the limit of his 
strength. Inflammatory rheumatism hinder- 
ed him much of the time, and it took much 
of his wife’s time to take care of him. 
Not that he told all this in connection, It 
came out here and there on Miss Lizzie’s art- 
ful direction of the conversation. As he 





talked she recognized him, She bad seen 
him on the avenue, sometimes holding a 
horse. Sometimes with a basket of vege- 
tables or fruit, rare for the season, but oft- 
enest on the common selling lines tu the 
boys who, man-fashion, like to play drive; 
yet she said not a word of recognition. She 
came and went, not too often, and was 
glad to become convinced that some of the 
men of the church were very thoughtful 
in their bestowing what seemed never to 
duplicate but always to supplement her 
help. She was particularly glad that for 
once Annie was not conscious of this man’s 
needs; if she were she would give and give 
whether she could afford it or not. 

“That pension. Had he tried?” ‘Yes, 
as well as he could.” Miss Annie went 
away, pounding her right hand in her left. 
She would see to that right after Thanks- 
giving; she could not possibly before. Be- 
side her work and this family, there were 
several persons that were to be made thank- 
ful at a date appointed by the governor. 
So she went flitting here and there, from 
grocer to baker. from baker to toy-shup. 

It was the day but one before Thanksgiv- 

ing. Miss Annie paused with some hesita- 
tion before a leather store, but finally turn- 
ed into the street that ends in Tremont 
Street, and went home. She was human, 
after all. There isa limit to all charity; a 
bottom to every purse, and it is best, after 
helping people a little, to let them help 
themselves; else they will expect you to 
carry them. This must have been her 
thought, forshe said as she turned away 
from the store, with a sniff at the leathery 
smell, ‘‘He is better able to get it than I 
am.” 
“I should like to eat my Thanksgiving 
dinner with you,” she said that evening to 
Mrs. Johns; ‘‘I expected to have my friend 
with me, but she cannot accept my invita- 
tion, she writes me, and it is very dismal to 
eat alone on Thanksgiving. I don't mind 
it any other time,” she said, with such in- 
crease of emphasis that made the gentle 
wife look up in mild surprise, that instant- 
ly corrected the tone of the self-accused 
woman. ‘I must go down town to-day,” 
she continued, ‘‘so far that I can’t go back 
to my place, and so 1 just put some things 
I had brought into a basket, and told a boy 
to bring them.” Very carefully did the 
conscientious deceiver choose her words so 
that the deceit should include no untruth. 
Just then somebody stumbled in the hall. 
If ever Miss Lizzie did an unjust thing it 
was to ask only a half-grown boy to bring 
such a basketful. 

“If you only will keep these things from 
spoiling,” she said. ‘That beef steak,” and 
she lifted a huge sirloin, ‘‘you had best 
cook right away for your supper; and, Mr. 
Johns, you will oblige me if you will go 
out to-night and get a good, fat, tender 
turkey. I should not feel as if I had had 
Thanksgiving with beef steak. I’m ina 
great hurry. I must‘catch that quarter- 
hour car, and our children—,” the poor lit- 
tle ones of the mission with her and Annie 
were always ‘“‘our children” (do not the 
desolate have more than they who are mar- 
ried?)—‘‘our children are to have a Christ- 
mas tree, and I wish you would take this,” 
and she thrust into Mr. Johns’s hand a 
crisp ten dollar note, ‘‘and get some leath- 
er. Make me five dollars’ worth of lines 
for the children, and take the remainder 
for stock for yourself, and—’’ checking his 
utterance with a very vigorqus pound of 
the right hand into the left,—‘‘and if you 
sell yours well, and sometime can pay me 
back the five dollars, why, do so. That is 
the car-bell. Good night.” 

She did feel a little desolate as she 
stepped into the car, because of Annie. 
‘Perhaps, after all, it was not quite right 
to have avoided Annie in these down-town 
trips. She may have noticed that I avoid- 
ed her. It is very hard to do exactly right 
in this world, and do as you have a mind 
to, especially.” And then hurrying along 
the short street that ends in Tremont street, 
she said, ‘‘We have never before been apart 
one Thanksgiving since Hattie died.” 

“The penny-post brought a letter for 
you,” said the woman whe opened the door. 

‘*Mis-sent. Try Short Street instead of 
Short Avenue. Three days old.” Turning 
it over and over, and wondering whose 
handwriting it was, Lizzie went to her 
room. She lighted the gas, put her bonnet 
in its box, folded her shawl, arranged the 
table, and with her scissors neatly opened 
the note. 

“‘Mrs. Charity Grand desires you to ac- 
cept her invitation to her house to a Thanks- 
giving dinner. The opportunity will be 
used to discuss the practicability of insti- 
tuting a ‘Help-yourself Charity.” Your 
friend Annie has promised to be present if 
you will be.” 

“Certainly, certainiy.” But not till her 
pen was poised to sign her name to the note 
of acceptance did she remember that she 
had just invited herself out for that very 
day. 

“It’s just as well,” she said, in a half- 
minute; ‘‘I’ll send Mr. Johns a note, now, 
explaining the matter,—the detention of 
my invitation, and my duty. On second 
thoughts, I'll wait till tomorrow; if Mr. 
Johns gets this note too early he may not 
feel at liberty to get that turky.” 





At Mrs. Grand’s she was so glad to see 
Annie that she pounded her left hand a lit- 
tle longer and quicker than usual. She 
was once on the point of telling her about 
the Johns’s dinner. ‘‘Let not your left 
hand know,”’ said conscience. Her friend 
was not so secretive. 

“I would not accept Mrs. Grand’s invita- 
tion,” Annie exclaimed, ‘‘until I knew that 
you would. Though your invitation was 
on the list before mine, I could not pass 
Thanksgiving without you.” 

Two of Mrs. Grand’s guests to whom 
Lizzie was introduced were a noted lawyer 
and his wife, recently from Washington. 
*‘Now I regard this as a special provi- 
dence,” soliloquized Miss Lizzie. ‘‘He is 
the one to speak to about that pension. 
Perhaps he can tell us something about that 
centennial Miss Lewis.” Very soon after 
the charity scheme had been discussed, 
without any circumlocution, she presented 
the case of the Johns’s pension to the 
Washington lawyer He had heard of the 
case before. In fact, Miss Annie had writ- 
tento a friend of his wife’s, Miss Lewis, 
and Miss Lewis had brought the case to 
him. She had some special plea, as if re- 
turning a favor to two Boston ladies, of 
whom he understood Miss Lizzie was one. 
Because of this he had exerted himself 
to hurry up the matter. The payment 
of the pension was made certain last 
night, and he thought Miss Annie had 
written to that effect to Mrs. Johns this 
morning. His wife said Miss Annie had 
some fancy about Mrs, Johns getting the 
news about the time she should sit down 
to the Thanksgiving dinner. He regretted 
to say that it would be some little time be- 
fore Mr. Johns would actually receive his 
pension. Annie stood smiling at her elbow. 
‘Lizzie, did you think you were to do all, 
and alone? You, doing all that you are 
for so many? You are not prudent, Lizzie. 
Who will do for you when—?” But the 
lecture was confidential and given in a cor- 
ner, and so like Lizzie’s soliloquies, with 
Annie for imaginary audience, that its re- 
petition is needless. 

It is not necessary to describe the Johns’s 
dinner. What with surprise and tears and 
inability to talk conversation, the Johns 
were glad Miss Lizzie was not with them. 
The five dollar stock of leather seemed to 
be the beginning of good fortune. The 
pension was long coming, but Mr. Johns 
did not wait for it. He got on strappingly. 
His “‘lines” were ‘‘in pleasant places.” Be- 
fore his pension came he paii back the five 
dollars, which immediately went out on 
another mission. When the pension came 
he set upastore. He has his special cus- 
tomers, whom I happen to know, but the 
public do not, and never will. 

“He is a perpetual Thanksgiving. It is 
a joy to know him,” said Annie, adding, 
after a little pause, “It is a great satisfac- 
tion to help people who try to help them- 
selves. I am thankful there are a few 
such,” 

Lizzie said, partly in reply, ‘You see, all 
the Johns needed was a chance; most folks 
need that when they get down, especially 
married folks. I’m thankful, I’m gure.” 
For what, she never explained. 

Lizzie never knew whether Annie sus- 
pected her of trying to keep her ‘‘left hand 
from knowing.” Of one thing she was 
certain, and that was, that she did not 
know the particulars as to the supply of the 
Johns’s dinner. ‘I knew you were giving 
them a great deal,” Annie said, ‘‘and that 
the only way to stop you was to get them 
beyond need; and so I went to work about 
the pension. I did not say anything about 
it, for fear lest a failure would be the final 
report.” 

That Thanksgiving is going on yet. The 
mission boys who got the lines are going 
on yet. The Johns are going on yet, and 
so, thank God! are my two old angels. 

Boston, Mass. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE NOT ONE. 

The venerable fiction that husband and 
wife are one person has received a rude 
shock in the provisions of the trust deed of 
the Manchester High School for Girls. It 
is laid down in clause 18, which provides 
for the constitution of the committee, of 
whom one-half may and one-third must, so 
far as it shall be deemed practicable or de- 
sirable, be women, that ‘‘husband and wife 
may at the same time be members of the 
committee, and the acts of any married 
woman as a member of the Committee shall 
be as valid as if they were the acts of a feme 
sole.” 

This clause seems to provide for the aw- 
ful contingency of a difference of opinion 
between husband and wife, and for the va- 
lidity of the vote of a wife, even if it should 
happen to be given on the opposite side to 
that of her husband. Yet an instrument 
thus striking at the very root of the legal 
fiction of the one personality of husband 
and wife has been executed, signed by a 
jaw lord, and stamped with the seal of the 
enrolment office in Chancery. 

We have not yet heard of any disastrous 
effects as regards the domestic peace of the 
spouses who are thus placed in a position of 
legal equality on the committee, although 
the deed was sealed in June, but as yet it is 
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early. Possibly the result of this bold ex- 
periment may be sufficiently re-assuring to 
justify society in going further in the same 
direction, and it may eventually be discov- 
ered that in matters which concern them- 
selves and their own concerns it is as safe 
to treat wives as persons entitled to an equal 
and independent position, as in those which 
concern the affairs of others. It may then 
become apparent that equality of rights and 
interests offers as firm and safe a founda- 
tion for the theory or ideal of a complete 
unity between the married persons as the 
barbarous notion of the complete suppres- 
sion of the personality of the wife in that of 
her husband, and the recognition of his will 
alone, as the law and rule for both.— Wo- 
man Suffrage Journal, 


oo 





AN APPLE WOMAN'S PROSPERITY. 

Gen. Grant tells the following story: 
“One day while I was stopping in Milan I 
was accosted by a well dressed woman in 
the street, who called me by name and asked 
if I remembered her. I knew her at once. 
Near the gate of the war department there 
came to my memory this face, as that of a 
woman who sold apples and cakes, and who 
had a small booth for that purpose during 
the two terms of my presidency, and proba- 
bly much longer. I asked her what she was 
doing in Milan, and her reply was, that her 
son had shown great musical talent, and she 
was here to give him the best instruction 
that Italian masters could afford. Now, this 
woman came to Washington with probably a 
dollar or two in her pocket, and yet had been 
able to lay up money enough from such an 
apparently small occupation to give her son 
such an education as those American fathers 
who have paid their children’s instruction 
in Italy can appreciate.” 








Two Organs, 


Regulate first the stomach, second the 
liver; especially the first, so as to perform 
their functions perfectly, and you will re- 
move at least nineteen-twentieths of all the 
ills that mankind is heir to, in this or any 
other climate. Hop Bitters is the only 
thing that will give perfectly healthy natur- 
al auction to these two organs.—Maine 


Farmer. 
~ WOMEN'S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 














OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pres. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mre. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Mre. J. E. Woodworth, Mrs. T. A. Gilbert. Mrs, 
B. F. Cox. Mrs. T. M. Chapman, Mrs. E. W. West, 
Mrs. C. P. Miller, Mrs. M. M. Codding. 





The design of this association is to afford women 
an opportunity to join a beneficial association by 
which they can secure pecuniary aid of from $1000 to 
$2000 to the family or friends of deceased members. 
Allare aware that there are many avenues open to 
the sterner sex for the benefit of their wives and 
children, still a great proportion of them are closed 
against the women of our country. As instances, we 
would name the Masonic Beneficial Association and 
the Accient Order of United Workmen, whose mem- 
berships number in the United States nearly 100,000, 

Any woman between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
if in good health may become a member, 

Local agents and solicitors wanted. A liberal com- 
mission will be paid. Forfurther particulars, by-laws 
and circulars Address, 

M. M. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal., Oct, 14, 1880. 





Harper’s Weekly. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





This periodical, by its able and scholarly discus- 
sions of the questions of the day, as well as by its 
illustrations—which are prepared by the best artists 
—has always exerted a most powerful and beneficial 
influence upon the public mind. 

The weight of its influence will always be found 
on the side of morality, enlightenment, and refine- 
ment. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year..... Oceeccecs $4.00 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year..........--.4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year............ eee 4,00 


The THREE above publications, One Year..... 10.00 
Any TWO above named, One Year............++-7.00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year......1.50 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volames of the Weekly begin with the first 
Number for January of each year. When no time is 
mentioned, it will be understood that the subscriber 
wishes to commence with the Number next after the 
receipt of order. 

The last Eleven Annual Volumes of HarnueEn’s 
Week y, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, or by exprese, free of expense (provid- 
ed the freight does not exceed one dollar per yol- 
ume), for $7.00 each. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
= be sent by mail, postpaid, on recelpt of $1.00 
eac 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


2" Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
Without the express order of Harper & Broruens, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





D. LOTHROP & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READ Y-.- 


Spare Minute Series. 

“The significance of the some ot of this series is 
seen from the fact that ‘Thoughts that Breathe,’ for 
instance, has 30) and‘ contains 273 separately 
numbered and independent extracts. Thus & person 
can read one or more of these at a time, and put the 
book down without breaking the train of thougnt."’ 
4 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 

Thoughts that Breathe. peep Dean STANLEY. 
Introduction by Phillips Brooks. 

Cheerful Words. From Quonen Macponatp. In- 
troduction by James T. Fields. 


The Might ¥ Right. From Rt. Hon. Wm. E. 
GLADSTONE. action by John D. Long. 


True ais From Tuomas Hueues. Intro- 
duction by J. Russell Lowell. 


The Children’s Isle. 


By Evtza Mererarp. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Babyland for 1880 


will be found the most plearing yor yet published. 
4to, boards, 75 cents; 4to, cloth, $1.00. 
Write Your Own Stories, 


A happy Them a! e. this volume of la 
tive pictures wit k leaves on whic chi 
everywhere are invited: to write stories. For the best 
muses eatoctiens of i MS. stories the publishers 
have ae peeee, A good educational peoject. 4to. 
8, 50 cents, 


On The Tree Top. 


By Ciara Dory Bates. Profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts and eight colored lithographs. An attrac- 
tive holiday volume. 4to, boards, $1.25. 
Picture Land. 
Forty choice large wood-cuts very aly printed on 
heavy paper. Royal 4to, boards, $1.25, 
Heart’s Content. 


By Ciara Dory Bates. With 12 full- illustra- 
tions, entertaining for young folks and a pleasin; 
dition to grown folks’ literature. 4to. boards, $ 00; 
4to, cloth, $1.50. 


Nursery Tiles. 


A dainty little book of pictures to color, accompanied 
by P pretty dinsies from the pen of Mre. Clana Doty 
ATES. Oblong, 4to, boards, 50 cents. 


Our mtr 
By 8S. R. Grauam Ciark, $1.50. 
Divers Women, 
By Pansy and Fare Huntineton. $1.50. 
The Teacher’s Helper. 
By Pansy. $1.00. 
PANSY. 


A New Graft. 


No American author is more popular than Pansy. 
This her LATEST is said to be her BEST. The 
GREAT DEMAND for it justifies this opinion. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Holiday Music Books! 


DITSON & CO. call attention totheir elegant and 
useful music books suitable for presents, and espec- 
ially to their 


VOLUMES OF BOUND SHEET MUSIC. 


Price of each in cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3. 














The following are collections of Piano Music: 
cate OF GEMS. 43 pieces of high char- 
acter. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. 79 of the best pieces of 
bnew dance music, by the most celebrated compos- 
ers. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. 
compositions. 


PIANOFORTE GEMS. 
HOME CIRCLE. Vol. I. 
ners. 


80 splendid and brilliant 


100 select piano pieces. 
170 easy pieces for begin- 


HOME CIRCLE. Vol. I. 
are for 4-hand. 


PARLOR MUSIC. 
pieces. 


142 pieces. of which 22 


2 Vol. 120 easy and popular 


CREME DE LA CREME. 2 Vols. 85 select pieces 
of some difficulty, suited to advanced piayers, 


FOUNTAIN OF GEMS. 97 easy and popular pieces. 
WELCOME HOME. 70 easy and popular pieces. 


i OF MELODY. 50 pieces of moderate dif- 
culty 


PIANIST’S ALBUM. 102 pieces. Fine collection. 


All the books above named are alike in size, style, 
binding and price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Oriental 
Carpets 
and Rugs. 








Especial attention is invited to 
the Oriental Carpets and Rugs 
which we are now offering. They 
are exceedingly beautiful in de- 
sign and rich in coloring, and 
embrace fine samples of the pro- 
ductions of 


Backshie, Lahore, 
Masuliptam, Malabar, 
Ferahand, Deccan, 
Agra, Madras, 
Bangalore, Cashmere. 


(te We have them in all sizes,— 
from the smallest hearth rug to 
the largest square carpet, 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 
oct30 3m 








NEW BOOKS. 


Self-Culture. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CL AREER. In twenty-two 
lectures. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


List of Setntnatntenindinn, 1. Man made to 
Grow, 2. ratning of the Body. 
ee S Self-Kuowledge. 


ulties. 4 The Intaftions. 8. Calture of the Im- 
agination. 9. Education of the Conscience. | Ed- 
ucation of the Affections, 11. Education of 
Faculty of Reverence. 12. The 18. Baneation of of i 
gms -—e - me rey ay > Se ucation of is 

‘emper. uration peeing, © 

— of Courage. "16 Do ae par 

ly. 17. Education of the Will duce 
ya by Amusement. 19, Education of Ho 
Education of Each Man's Special Gift, 21. 
tion by the rath of Beauty. 22. Education by Seek. 


ing the 

Rev. J Freeman Clarke's ‘‘Self-Cultare,” con- 
taining twenty. -two soatngee full of the ripe experi- 
setiad profound wisdom, broad views and healthful 
religious spirit which L— Dr. Clarke one of the 
foremost men of his day.— Gazette. 


Mrs, A, M. Diaz’s Works. 
“7 William-Henry Letters,” “William Henry and 
is Friends,” “Lucy Maria,” “The Jimmyjohns 
Lg Other Stories,” “A Story-Book for the Child- 





yess 


Pee volumes of choice jnvenile stories, each com- 
plete. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 each. 

Her ks form a real addition to the scanty num- 
ber which can be placed in children’s hands with ab- 
solute safety to them in every way, = with the cer- 
tainty of pleasing them.— Atlant: 4; 

A very happy list in the fleld of javenile iterature. 
There is a superabundance of humor, and there are, 
at the same time, touches of true nobility and hon- 
osty of character.—N. Y. Times. 

ew ventures in juvenile literature meet with such 
wonderful success, and few more richly deserve it. 
— Universalist Quarterly. 


Domestic Problems. 
BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 1 Vol.,16mo. Price $1.00. 


The characters with whom the book chiefly deals, 
for whom it is written, are the indefatigable house- 
wives; and under the easy narration and the light 
and charming style of the work there is a most ear- 
nest plea to women to undertake their own emanci- 
pation by a remodelling of their domestic creeds, to 
consider housekeeping secondary to living, and Av 
° i. their minds and exhaust their ies in the 

ry wLich they either impose on themeelves. 
a suffer to be omge on them. my, Courant. 
It is worth rea and re-reading.—JN. Y. Tribune. 


Cooking ond Castle-Building, 
By MRS. EMMA P. EWING. ivol. 16mo. $1.00. 


The dffficulty with most cook books is that they 
are entirely too ambitious, but herein the housekeep- 
er of moderate means may find - and intelligible 
directions how to devise as] well as to prepare any 
number of dinners, breakfasts and teas. Besides be- 
ing a practical instructor it will be found by most 
housekeepers a really entertaining book.—Baltimore 
Gazette. 

The present book seems to be a wee addition to 
the large body of literature whose excellent purpose 
it is to make our dinzers better, and if it serves that 
purpose in any degree it is by no means without a 
sufticient reason for being.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 

She very sensibly devotes her attention most ex- 
clusively to the preparation of those substantial and 
wholesome viands most conducive to health, to the 
exclusion of Lg A and rich cake. In this she dif- 
fers from most of her predecessors in a similar field, 
and has furnished a number of useful receipts which 
every keepes will acknowledge are just 
what are needed by the young housewife who wishes 
to be mistress of her own kitchen.—Boston Courier. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


”" JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
issl. 


Harper’s Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATED. 








“Studying the subject objectively and;from the ed- 
ucational point of view—seeking to provide that 
which, taken altogether, wjll be of the most service 
to the largest number—I long ago concluded that, if 
I could have but one work fora public library, I 
would select a complete set of Harper's Monthly."’— 
Cuartes Francis Apams, Jr. 

Its contents are contributed by the most eminent 
authors and artists of Europe and America, while 
the long experience of its publishers has made them 
thoroughly conversant with the desires of the public, 
which they will spare no effort to gratify. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year........ overs es 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year..... «- coccoccccch Oe 
The THREE above publications, One Year.....10.00 
Any TWO above named, One Year.... .......... 7.00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year....... 1.50 


Postage Free toali subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 








The vol of the Magazine begin with the Num- 
bers for June and December of each year. When no 
time is specified, it will be understood that the sub- 
scriber wishes to begin with the current Number. 

A Complete Set of HarrsrR’s MsGazine, compris- 
ing 61 Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 
by express, freight at expense of purchaser, on re- 
ceipt of $2.25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, 
post-paid, $3.00. Cloth cases, for binding, 38 cents, 
by mail, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


2" Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Harper & Broruers, 


Adéress HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
NO PERSONS 


Should be pny em “yey when they can make 
from $3 to in selling 


THE WATERPROOF APRONS, 








For,full culars and samples of the cloth, ad- 
dress a - co, HOGERS, 


estes 99 Court St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Wild Roses of Cape Ann, and 


other Poems. 
By Lucy Larcom. 1 vol.,16mo. $1.25. 


na ,-- of N. toll ales of path, 
on ature, 
with Bemenity in its various experiences. — ° 


Under the Olive. 
Poems by Mrs. Anntz Fizips. 18mo. $1.25. 


A beautiful volume of lyrical and dramatic 
mostly on note 2 or romantic subjects in Grecia: recian 


not onl fa- 
aoe A with ‘literature, but a 4 a 


ty 
with the modes of — thought and expressi 
— _ made that literature the sdmiration of 
e wor! 


The Atlantic Monthly 


—For 1881—- 


WILL CONTAIN 


Serial Stories 


By Elizabeth any Mn: 7 author of ‘‘The Gates 
jar,” Ss; p gather of “A Stad 
wthorne:” W , author of ft Det 


oO ; 

mold”; W. D. Howells, ,F .. < “The I Lady | of the 
Aroostook, ” “The Undiscovered Country” ; and 
Henry Jamies, Jr Jr. hy EOE of “The American,” “The 
Europeans,” etc. 


Short Stories and Sketches, 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe, T. B. Aldrich, Sarah Orne 
cower Constance Fenimore Woolson, Mark Tw Twain, 
se Terry Cooke, 


Essays 


On plcgraphios! historical and social Ay 
Goldwin ward Everett Hal the 
roe a ~ pt life of the _ ai in the time 
f Christ; William M. Rossetti, “The Wives of 
the Poets”; John Fiske, on ‘ithe Early Culture, 
prime and Folk-Lore of our +4 Ancestors’; R. 
L. Dugdale, on “Relation of Society to Crime." 


Travel Sketches 


In Norway, by H. H., and by excellent writers on 
other picturesque lands and interesting people. 


Discussions of Living Ques- 


tions 


In politics, education, indu 
sons specially eure to trea’ 
in an unpartisan spirit. 


Tae ATLantic furnishes its readers in the course 
of the year as much reading as is contained in Twen- 
ty Ordinary Volumes of pages 


TERMS: $4.00 year, in advance, postage 
35 cents a number. ith superb life-s oe tof 
Lon, fellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell or Holmes, 
portraits, 


; with two portraits, $6.00; with three 


7. “00: with four portraits, $8.00; with all five por- 
traits, $9.00. 

G@ The numbers for November and December 
will be sent free to all new subscribers for = AT- 
LANTIC for 1881 who remit before December 20. 


Remittances shonld be made by cuiiaien 
draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., 
Boston. 
1881, 


Harper’s Bazar. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


This popular periodical jis pre-eminently a journal 
for the household. 

Every number furnishes the latest information in 
regard to Fashions in dress and ornament, the newest 
and most approved patterns, with descriptive articles 
derived from authentic and original sources; while 
its Stories, Poems, and Essays on Social and Domes- 
tic Topics, give variety to its columns. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year......--..-+ eeee 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year..........+.. 4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.........-++... 4.00 
The THREE above publications, One Year......10.00 
Any TWO above named, One Year.... ....++++++7.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ......1.50 


and religion by per- 
them thoroughly and 





Postage Free to all subscribers in the Uaited States 
and Canada. 


The Volumes of the Bazar begin with the first 
Number for January of each year. When no time is 
mentioned, it will be understood that the subscriber 
wishes to commence with the Number next after the 
receipt of order. 

The last Eleven Annual Volumes of Harper's 
Bazak, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, or by express, free of expense (provid- 
ed the freight does not exceed one dollar per vol- 
ume}, for $7,00 each. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00 
each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

a" Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Harnpsx & Broruers. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Furniture, Carpets, Crockery, 


Or anything needed for house furnishing; bef 

buy ta their val value; there is but one rece in 

ton where you i. do so, and that is at the Great 

American uP é'an the whole of the four 
OTHERS’ Great Tea 





arehouse, 
are in plain figures a can see the goods, see 
prices, land then when sou go to some other place 
you will know the sem of the goods you need; no 
one in the bazaar w Be you to buy; you need not 
to ang one ony Io at the goods and prices; 
e entrance is the tea od Ey y stairs, 


and also r safe devatee: tell the boy to stop at the 
crockery floor. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly2S 








BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 

Without doubt the finest = 
, “ae one the artists’ Sherwood, Sehiler, 
Mills, eek See Mod ee ng, ‘Thursby, Abbott, 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The best medium- Piano before the public. 
Gives good sutisf; and is fully warranted. ‘a 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS, 


A fall and complete assortment mes these elegant Or- 
gans,, ae for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas,Baud Instruments, 
. Call Oe! exemioe, or vend for for cae: 


LAKE & CO 
apes, CHAS 1869] No. 612 Weabinesecanmal 
11 Bowton 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS! 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted classes 
eae foresee la ne ote rt4 t 





school. As a bod: 
have shown themselves yh to the hy { 
in regularity of attendance performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. ong have 

some ons lng Mathematical and 


Belles-Letters Sc h 
colrenes wanes — F - have a already g2 ——- sd alte 
in. 


The number of girls ~~ 1 
much during the Fs car thatit oom necessary 
to have some one give the them 
The school, Sontanasely, obtained the “ia. ‘of a lady 
who has had much in ye in the WHE 4 ot 
girls. As she hears no ‘tend fo any is always 
ready to give advice, to id to any oe. late- 
ness he early dismissal A, render assistance in 
ne tany, Li 4 tnd Llierature 
e new scholars already stered chew that the 
number of young ladies ay registered a ae 
coming year thaw ever before. some, ing 
for college, some for the Institute of “Technol 
some for teaching: while the majority are stud 
"igome come culy as SPRCLAL STOLE sale 
e only as N 
teking one or wp branches, a1 among which are wy te 
rman, Greek, n, Elocution, Chemistry 
and Modern History, Penmanship wo 
ture, Composition, and Shakespeare 
the lar c! recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 


tion in each lage guage. 
the exclusive use of the gymnasium 


. In addition to 


RB ny 3 have : 
at certain hours of every week. The | 
nastic exercises will be Tres toa atudent bavi e tad 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a qi 

The study-room for those in the Upper Department 





is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all da: 7. 
The attention of ts is particularly 
as of health oi tioned in the cata- 


Williams & Co.’ 
Clarke's as "a, a Lee é &8 "s Bhp’ or it will be sent by 


HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, excep 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, as? 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH Bx ES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 


ileges. 
The lectures of the seventh October 
1879, and continued to June, Taso. sh Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
8 prelim examination and to a three 
" graded course. To secure still more 
results an optional four years’ course is 
by which the graduate attains an additional 
in Medicine and S (ee oon evidence of study. 

The New Engilan ie Medical College, the 
first school ever a tablished f for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston Univ —— School of M 

= announcemente or information, addreas the 


I. T. TALBO1, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on Thi 
o comanedions new —- 
linical instruction is 
ital, fetmapivente, Wi 
hopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Courses of Lectures, Yo-yo Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are (except for ex 
pues f material) to all eaten of the apt 
treme information, Cy! Rony AA D- 
» 4. M. M. D., . r) Avenue and 
2ist st., Philadelphia. - 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





degrce 

















BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





P Having : = oo Studio in Cambrid 
wou 
bridge the o the a. et at Seles I Photographed 
SCALE OF PRICES. 


cee $8.0 per dozen or three-fourths length 


* above ad- 
Ay 


ees 
o ‘ead, $8.00 d 
CARTES DES VIS! Vignette Head pags th ours, 
: lepeth, $2.90 per ozen, 
. pn Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my —- areas follows; 
CARINE Sim per dos, length or three-fourths length 


conte Head, $12.00 = 
AL Mena o ourths 


CARTES DE Vis VISIT 
ength, 
ee «Cameo Per ienette Head, $6.00 per 


dozen. 
Special attention given to C at jBnleraing 


Qa fe sts a Or Wats Calo 
c or Po or ons 
or India Ink. Gayons 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, December 4, 1880. 











z 


Bo pe ay hag po eu team 
3 torial oe. 
be the Editors of the Woman's 


pr rasp bm Sage Neder 
the , must be 
ittances in Registered 
be sent at our 

will be at 


fe 


| 


| 
“| 


; 
: 


arded until an plicit order is re- 
to discontinee and until pay- 
is made. 

is a sufficient receipt of 


neee of dete peintedon 
receipt for renewals. Th 
Receipts may not be sent unless 
is enclosed with the subscription for that 
Subecribers are abecript ame vo to note the ex- 


iration of their subscri tof money 
Porfthe ensuing year wii t waiting fora bill. 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING. 

All signs are hopeful for a good meeting 
in Washington. Delegates and members 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion would do well to write at once to the 
proprietor of the National Hotel to engage 
rooms, 

Those who arrive on Wednesday will 
hold an informal social meeting in the after- 
noon, which may be improved to promote 
the objects of the Association. The fol- 
lowing named persons are engaged to be 
present: H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. 
Geo. B. Loring, Mary Grew, Elizabeth B. 
Chace, Matilda Hindman, Rev. Mr. Sny- 
der, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Lucy Stone, Mary E. Haggart, Helen M. 
Cougar, and others. We hear of dele- 
gates from Missouri, Inciana, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and the Eastern States, and 
trust this eleventh annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
may be greatly useful in helping to estab- 
lish the equal rights of woman. L. 8. 
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LUCRETIA MOTT. 
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Mary Grew sent to these columns a just 
and beautiful tribute to Lucretia Mott. The 
Press and the Pulpit of the country gave 
the most ample, cordial and well-deserved 
testimony to the personal excellence of Mrs. 
Mott, to her superior intellectual ability, to 
her moral courage, to the statesmanlike 
qualities, and to the decisive part she took 
in shaping and carrying forward great na- 
tional movements, while at the same time 
she maintained the most beautiful home 
life. Her death was a national loss, and 
was so regarded. 

But the question forces itself: If it was 
so praiseworthy that Mrs. Mott shrank 
from no peril to free the slaves, that she 
stood with the first advocates of equal 
rights for women, with the friends of free 
thought in religion, and of temperance and 
peace, how can those who praise Mrs. Mott 
justify their own failure to follow her ex- 
ample, or, still worse, how can they justify 
their opposition to these movements so 
cherished by Mrs. Mott? 

For more than thirty years she asked for 
the rights of citizenship for women. But 
she died a disfranchised subject. What 
possible praise of this dear saint can hide 
so shameful a fact, or relieve the hollow 
sound of eulogy from those whose deeds 
do not support their words? 

The Brooklyn Hagle proposes that wo- 
men Build Mrs. Mott a monument. But 
would it not be more suitable that men who 
now p-aise Mrs. Mott, who have not help- 
ed, but rather hindered, her great claim for 
equal rights for women, should build her a 
monument tall enough to have inscribed on 
it her great heroic, and her sweet womanly 
qualities; and below these let it be written, 
“This monument is dedicated with rever- 
ent tenderness to the memory of Lucretia 
Mott, by repentant men who failed to sup- 
port her claim for justice to her sex. and 
who let her die held by law to the political 
level of felons and idiots, but who now, 
by this token, pledge their best endeavors 
to establish for women the claim to equal 
rights which she never ceased to make!” 

Surely the highest tribute that can be 
paid to Mrs. Mott is to carry out the idea to 
the support of which she gave her life. 

One after another, women, who are great 
as philanthropists, great as statesmen, great 
as reformers, pass away. Sarah Grimké, 
Angelina Weld, L. Maria Child and Lucre- 
tia Mott, each helped to mould the age in 
which they lived. Their virtues are ex- 
tolled when they are dead. But the great 
gbjects to which they devoted time, 
strength, money and life, are left unaided 
by the majority of those who are foremost 
to sound their praises, It may be to the 


credit of such persons that they are able to ‘ 


appreciate the worth and work of these wo- 
men. But it will add nothing to their own 
credit that they refuse to aid, or are indif- 
ferent to the claims for justice to women 
and equal rights for all which Mrs. Mott up- 
held, and on account of which ail hearts 
are now drawn with grateful reverence to 
her memory. Why will they not take up 
the work that fell from her hands only 
when life itself ceased, and thus aid in 
carrying it forward where she longed and 
strove to have it go? L. & 





A WOMAN SUFFKAGE SENATOR. 


The Suffragists of Massachusetts can in 
no way so effectually promote legislation 
in behalf of the equal political rights of 
women, as by making their influence felt 
in electing to high offices the friends of 
Woman Suffrage, and in defeating the op- 
ponents of Woman Suffrage whenever it is 
possible to do so, 

A good example has just been set by a 
new organization for the promotion of Civil 
Service Reform, of which George William 
Curtis is president. This society pledges 
its members to oppose every candidate who 
is not in favor of a change in the existing 
tenure of public office, and of what is 
commonly known as ‘‘the spoils system.” 

An excellent opportunity presents itself 
to make the influence of Woman Suffrage 
felt in Massachusetts, in the choice of a 
United States Senator by the Legislature 
about to convene. Henry L. Dawes, who 
now fills the place, is a Woman Suffragist. 
His vote has been given, and his vote and 
influence will be given, when opportunity 
offers, for every measure of national legis- 
lation that will promote the enfranchise- 
ment of Woman. For instance, a law es- 
tablishing impartial suffrage irrespective of 
sex in the Territories, a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, or legislation for the reform of United 
States laws touching the status of married 
women—a subject hitherto cruelly neglect- 
ed—would meet with his cordial support. 
He has also a pure private and public char- 
acter, Jong experience, practical philanthro- 
py, and eminent public services to justify 
his continuance in the Senate. 

Moreover, the genuine principle of Civil 
Service Reform is to keep men in positions 
which they have filled acceptably, and not 
to change them without good and sufficient 
reasons. It is by adherence to this princi- 
ple of perpetuity that the South has sur- 
passed the North in the average efficiency 
of its Senators and Representatives. Such 
men as Clay and Calhoun and Webster and 
Sumner and Stephens are the product of 
years of Congressional training. 

Among the men prominently named as 
the successors cf Mr. Dawes are Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., and Walbridge A. 
Field. The first is not known to be friend- 
ly to Woman Suffrage; the second is 
known to be its pronounced and bitter op- 
ponent. We use the words ‘‘pronounced”’ 
and ‘‘bitter” advisedly. More than once 
Mr. Field has used his position on the 
Resolutions committee of the Republican 
State Convention, to defeat an expression 
in favor of ‘‘equal rights irrespective of 
sex.” Whatever he may do or not do, he 
is sure to vote against federal legislation 
favorable to Woman. 

Let the friends of Woman Suffrage and 
genuine Civil Service Reform, in the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, support Henry L. 
Dawes for United States Senator. If any 
avti-suffrage candidate is brought forward 
against Mr. Dawes, let them work for his 
defeat. Are not the political rights of one- 
half the American people more important 
than any reform in the Civil Service? 

No question of“abstract principle ever 
commands attention in practical politics 
until it has power behind it. -An Indian 
brave has no influence in the councils of 
his tribe until he carries a scalp in his belt. 
Woman Suffrage took its first great ad- 
vance in this State when it helped defeat 
the nomination of Harvey Jewell for gov- 
ernor. It met with its greatest temporary 
set-back when it failed to defeat the re- 
election of Alexander H. Rice. By its sup- 
port of Talbot and Long (both of them 
firm friends of Suffrage), it bas gained 
strength and prestige. If every man in 
Massachusetts who believes in Woman Suf- 
frage would refuse to support men who are 
opposed to this fundamental reform in pol- 
itics and society, Woman Suffrage would 
speedily be established. HW. B. B. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 





We will send post-paid to any new sub- 
scriber to the WomAN’s JOURNAL for the 
next year, two cards or one cabinet photo- 
graph of either Lucretia Mott, L. Maria 
Child, H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, Mary 
A. Livermore, T. W. Higginson, Frederick 
Douglass, Wm. Lloyd Garrison or Wen- 
dell Phillips. 
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LOVE OF HOME. 


In an article on ‘‘The Transitional Wo- 
man,” Mrs. K. G. Wells says: 

Not only are pies in the home decreasing, 
but affection for it is also on the wane, as 
the need of individuality within it becomes 
more definite. Women do not care for 
their home as they did; it is no longer the 
focus of all their endeavors; nor is the 
mother the involuntary nucleus of the adult 
children. 

How differently we see things, doubtless 
because our stand-points are different. 
Had I taken Mrs. Wells’ subject for a theme, 
I should have called attertion to an increas- 
ing love of home, to the higher ambition in 
regard to it, to the greater freedom that 
women enjoy therein. I would have shown 
that there is a spirit abroad, confined to no 
class or condition, that is constantly seeking 
to idealize domestic life. The primitive 
idea of a home, simply for food, shelter, 
and material needs is almost lost sight of. 
A home now must mean far more than these; 





it must furnish aliment for the best there is 
within us, 

After a round of calls and visits upon my 
friends and neighbors, I often repeat to my- 
self, ‘Beautiful homes!” ‘Sweet family 
life—God’s best gift!” Ido not refer alone 
to places of opulence, filled with costly 
furniture and ornaments, nor to evidences 
of the newly awakened ambition in decora- 
tive art, nor to any improvements in archi- 
tecture, nor wealth of comforts, nor any 
peculiar enchantment evoked by artistic ap- 
pointments, but to that attractiveness which 
has resulted from intelligent women making 
the home homelike—making it ‘the focus 
of their endeavors.” Not the scenery, but 
the spirit of the place shows the upper ten- 
dency. An excess of devotion to home 
affairs, which is often seen, is the real fault 
to de reprehended. Ignoring the interests 
of the world for the sake of the home, 
would be folly akin to the ignoring of the 
home for the various avocations and indus- 
tries where women may reap self-support, 
honor, and emolument. 

No, affection for the home is not on the 
wane, asI see it. That which is deepiy im- 
planted in the nature, cannot easily be 
eradicated. I should be sorry to think that 
civilization advances to the detriment of 
that which is vital Woman may have 
stepped out on the broad plateau of life, 
and engaged in the world’s work—she may 
be earnest, independent, may have ‘‘views, ’ 
a “‘mission,” a ‘‘profession” be a ‘‘commit- 
tee woman” or what not, all of which, ac- 
cording to Mrs, Wells, detract from her 
best estate, yet I venture to say that home 
has lost none of its charm for her. Circum- 
stances may forbid her to make it the focus 
of her best endeavors, but she never ceases 
to look with longing eyes to the haven where 
it is nestled. I have never yet seen honor 
so alluring, position and independence and 
emolument.so desirable, in the eyes of any 
woman that she would forego, for them, do- 
mestic ties that promised happiness and 
competence. The balance may tremble in 
uncertainty for a time, but it is sure to de- 
scend on the side of family life. Therein 
lies our salvation. 

J. Ex1zAsEtH JONES. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
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WINTER EVENINGS AT HOME. 


What is better for the youth of our 
homes than to impart to them that instruc- 
tion which only’a home can give? There 
is nothing which can take its place. Our 
schools are valuable, but they do not sup. 
ply its place. Our churches exert and ex- 
tend an influence, yet this does not sup- 
plant it. The true home influence snd 
teaching are aboveall. How many emi- 
nent and successful ones attribute much of 
their power to the home influence of youth- 
ful days. 

At this season of the year, with the long 
evenings, these thoughts take possession of 
us. Not a winter approaches, but we think 
of the manifold opportunities open to par- 
ents to give to their children the instruction 
so potent and influential in forming their 
future. Winter evenings at home are great 
agencies in the formution of character. 
These evenings spent away create chances 
against beneficial influences. At home, 
with parents and children together, en- 
gaged in amusements and needful occupa- 
tions, there will arise a power life long and 
unfailing. 

Of those things commonly classed amuse- 
ments, [parents should not be too chary. 
We all need recreation, and of the quality 
and amount, parents should exercise a wise 
choice in what they can afford and approve. 
There is one thing in which all may share. 
Reading is both entertaining and instruc- 
tive, and there are few homes which may 
not have access to good literature. The 
very best of books (especially English re 
prints) are published in cheap forms, For 
ten or twenty cents, one can purchase a 
valuable book, published in the popular 
style of the Franklin Square Library, 
The Seaside Library, and others similar. 
This however is not the only reservoir of 
cheap, wholesome literature. Our best 
weekly journals provide a quality and quan- 
tity of reading matter, unsurpassed at any 
former time. Parents never miss it in sub- 
scribing for wide awake, healthy newspa- 
pers. No one can afford to take a paper 
whose teachings and morals are diseased, 
even if it can be obtained at one-half the 
price of a superior grade. The silent influ- 
ence which comes into the home from week 
to week through the columns of the press 
is all-powerful in the formation of charac- 
ter, and will show itself in years of maturi- 
ty. To obtain the best, is cheapest in the 
end. Abundance of it, suited to the age 
and mind of each, will prevent our children 
from gaining a love for the pernicious read- 
ing matter, which is the foundation of 
moral disease and death. 

Parents should keep their interest alive 
in this matter. Read to the family and 
explain the things which interest you, and 
in turn listen to them. Be interested in 
their pleasures and pursuits, and make them 
happier with you than with any one outside 
of home. The. long evenings are the very 
time to fill the mind with knowledge and 
the heart with pleasure. Men who can, 
but do not, give their evenings to their 





families, should not be surprised to find 
their sons and daughters in questionable 
places. Blessings come from the affection- 
ate, well provided home, fruitful in charac- 
ter, which will in after years speak praises 
of the care and thoughtfulness of the par- 
ents in providing for the needs of the cbil- 
dren. L. M. T. 
oe 


OUTRAGEOUS. 





Epiror JouRNAL:—I copy the following 
from the editorial column of the New York 
Ledger of October 3d: 


AN OUTRAGE, 


Two young girls in Providence, R. L, 
have been sent to the reform school for 
eight years for, smoking cigars in the street. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

Is not that alittle too severe? No one 
thinks of imprisoning boys for smoking in 
the street, and why should the law lay its 
hand on girls for the same offence? We 
admit it is in bad taste—very bad taste—for 
a young girl to smoke, either in the street 
or elsewhere, but what business have the 
authorities to interfere in the matter? Gen- 
eral Grant, so he once told us, smokes about 
sixteen cigars daily, but no one-thinks of 
arresting him for that. Stokes, who had 
influential friends, killed Fisk, and got off 
with four years in State Prison, while these 
poor girls are doomed to eight years’ im- 
prisonment, not for killing any person, but 
merely for smoking in the street. The very 
ars of such an outrage makes one’s 
blood boil. 


The characterization, by the Ledger, of 
that miserable act as ‘‘an outrage,” I echo, 
to the letter. It isto that extent a bitter 
and humiliating wrong that, with the hot 
tears in my eyes, and my heart aching with 
the added indignity to my sex, Iam ready 
to pronounce, both the officials who dared 
to do such a thing, and the law that upheld 
them, as things to be ashamed of, by every 
true American. 

Iam not surprised that two young girls 
should be smoking in the street; but, if the 
law does not see to it that men set them a 
better example soon, I shall be more than 
surprised if a greater instead of a less num- 
ber do not become candidates for that same 
‘Reform School.” 

If, as issometimes claimed, there is really 
strength to be had from the filthy weed— 
then the physically weak instead of the 
physically strong most need its benefit. 

If, again, it be contended that the law is 
just, why are the weak so often punished, 
white the strong are not even accused? 
Why, for instance, is not General Grant, 
for the past and present offence of smoking 
those sixteen cigars daily, thereby setting an 
evil example to every young man and young 
woman in our land, thrust into some re- 
formatory for the rest of his natural days? 
Vincit Veritas, M. J. R. 
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RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN IN OREGON. 


The Legislature of Oregon, just adjourn- 
ed, has been conspicuous in the care it has 
taken of the rights of women. It has pro- 
vided an amendment for full Suffrage for 
women, and made the law equal between 
husband and wife. The New Northiest 
reports the fact with pride as follows: 


It is with pride that we inform the peo- 
ple of Oregon and of the United States that 
the Legislature passed and Governor Thay- 
er signec the bill to ‘establish and protect 
the rights of married women.” Oregon 
leads the worldin according justice to wo- 
men, and the New Northwest feels that it 
has greatly helped to accomplish this result. 
The Act has already gone into operation. 
It repeals all laws which impose or recog- 
nize civil disabilities upon a wife not im- 
posed by existing statutes upon the hus- 
band; gives the wife a right to sue in the 
courts alone for redress of her personal 
wrongs; provides that the responsibilities 
of the parents in the absence of miscon- 
duct shall be equal; that the mother shall 
be as fully entitled to the custody and con- 
trol of the children and their earnings as 
the father; that in case of the husband’s 
death the wife shall come into as full and 
complete control of the estate and the 
children as the father now does in case of 
the mother’s death. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAW. 

So great was the difficulty of understand- 
ing the meaning of the School Suffrage law 
in its applications, both to localities and to 
persons, that the superintendent of public 
instruction has issued the following state- 
ment: 

Der’t. oF Pus. INSTRUCTION, } 
Supt. Office, Albany, N. Y.. - 
Oct. 28, 1880. j 

L. 8. Packard, Hsq., Sec. ete., Saratoga 

Springs, N. Y. 

Sir :—Your Jetter, accompanied by a pre- 
amble and resolution of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Saratoga Springs, has been duly 
received. In view of the difference of opin- 
1on as to the true construction of Chap. 9, 
Laws of 1880, in reference to what women 
are entitled to vote, I have determined not 
to set aside the proceedings of any election 
where the result was affected by the vote of 
those women who, under my construction 
ot the act were not entitled to vote, but 
shal} hold all such proceedings to be bind- 
ing until there shall be a judicial determi- 
nation by a court, or until the Legislature 
shall amend the act in terms so plain that 
the intention cannot be mistaken. 

I doubt whether the registry law applies 
to your district. Without, however, pass- 
ing upon this question, I shall hold that the 
three women elected are entitled to take 
their seats in the Board and are at least the 
de facto trustees of the district, and as such, 





— 





all their official acts } and proper 
themselves, will be binding. Yeor thedt 
ent servant, NEIL @uxoun, Sup. 
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_ SAVING AND HOME COMFORT. 


Eprton JournnaL:—Let me say a few 
words through your coliumns,—on my own 
responsibility if you disagree with my sen. 
timents. Mercifully ignore the fact that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred who read 
an article in any paper insist that the editor 
holds the views therein expressed. I feel as 
if I should fly in pieces if not allowed to 
enter somewhere a public protest against 
the article you copy from Dr. Holland en- 
titled, ‘‘How New Englanders save money.” 

If the most that can be said of a man 
when he is dead, is that he scrimped along 
through life and ‘‘died at last the possessor 
of a nice little property,” it seems to me he 
has lived a very small life. This earth we 
live on is a big, rich, generous earth, abund 
antly able to furnish all its inhabitants with a 
good living. if we treat it accordingly we 
get much more good out of it than if we are 
suspicious and untrusting. To go hungry 
to-day because we may be obliged to to- 
morrow does not strike me as favorable to 
the development of either a broad or high 
life. The doctor makes a very slight ad- 
mission in that direction when he says, 
“We are quite aware that something of 
grace and lovableness was lost in the habit 
of these small economies.” My heart grew 
bitter as gall when I read that. I was 
brought up ona New England farm, and 
taught school in farming districts of New 
England when the teacher used to ‘‘board 
round,” 

‘‘Something of grace and lovableness was 
lost.” That expression comes about as 
near stating the real facts in the case as if 
he should say of aman who had burned 
down the wheat in his field and sowed 
Canada thistles in its place that “he some 
what injured my wheat crop.” 

When I read the closing anecdote of the 
old farmer who said: ‘‘When I got a cent | 
kep’ it” the tears would come. God pity 
that farmer's wife! If Dr. Holland had 
seen, as I have seen, the weary farmer's 
wives slip into their graves for want of the 
necessaries of life which might have been 
bought with the money the old farmers 
‘‘kep’,” could he talk as glibly and com 
placently as he now talks of *‘How New 
Englanders save money?” 

It is through the teachings of men like 
him that other men, and those not having 
his opportunities for enlightenment, learn 
to think a dollar better worth saving and 
keeping than « woman's life—unless the 
woman can be useful to them in some way. 

He does not mention the farmers’ wives 
in that article, for which omission he has 
my thanks, And I want to ask here with 
as much respect as the subject will admit of 
if anybody ever read anything of Dr. Hol 
land’s having any bearing at all on women, 
that did not leave the impression that he 
considered them wholly unimportant, aside 
from their ability to minister in some form 
to the other halfof humanity. Yours truly, 

JOSEPHINE JACKSON 
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MORE GOOD RESULTS, 


Epiron JournNAL: — Knowing it is a 
pleasure to you to find that any of the good 
seed you are sowing, springs up, however 
feeble may be its beginning, I venture to 
record for your paper a little incident that 
occurred in this rural district where the 
schoolhouse stands upon an open common, 
without one shade tree or even a well of 
water. Of the internal arrangement I am 
ignorant, being a temporary resident in the 
place; but judge it isno better provided 
with comforts than the external. Few, if 
any of the inhabitants, lack the means to 
provide what are usually considered luxu- 
ries, in their homes, and thisis an old set- 
tled country, so that if men have failed 
through all these past years to establish a 
higher grade of schools, the aid of women 
may safcly be tried. 

In view of this need, and from awakening 
thought derived from occasional reading of 
your paper, Mrs, Chase, an inmate of our 
family, determined to present her claims as 
a voter at the next school meetIng. Having 
children, she supposed that would entitle 
her to a vote, but chancing to take up the 
JOURNAL in my room she discovered, when 
too late, that she should have paid a tax 
and recorded her name, in order to vote 
legally. However, she gathered all the re- 
cruits at hand, and went to the meeting. 
The presence of women created some sur- 
prise, as not one of that sex had ever at- 
tended before, and the first vote for a wo- 
man to hold office there, was also cast. 

At the close, one of the most intelligent 
men present expressed gatisfaction at their 
presence, remarking that the business trans- 
acted had consumed but one-half hour, 
while the same amount heretofore had re- 
quired two hours, also they had been more 
harmonious, Let us hope that a similar 
saving of time and temper may be realized 
when woman takes her place by the side of 
man in the councils of the nation. 

I feel assured that another fall many of 
the women here will be prepared to vote 
en so important a question as the educa 
tional advantages of their children. I hope 
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also to promote th circulation of the Wom 
an’s JounNaL her. The weekly advent of 
such a paper doesmuch to encourage those 
who have adesie to advance in thought 
and deed. D. EB. C. 
Heetor, Schuylei Co. N. Y., Oct. 18, 1880. 
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ODD THINGS,BUT THEY HAPPEN. 





Eprror Jourmu:—If this question of 
ours were not so erious, it would be rather 
(I find no better word to express what I 
mean) funny. Jut to note how deeply 
set is the idea of he weaker vessel (a con- 
clusion to reach wiich but the one factor, 
sex from a physicd point of view, is taken 
into consideration ; nay, so firmly rooted 
is it that men whcedo not think, may almost 
be forgiven whenthey burden poor Mother 
Nature with the responsibility of design. 
What almost seams the climax to the series 
of absurdities pringing from the above- 
mentioned ideahas just come to my notice. 
My friend, Detora, in common with the 
other member; of her profession, recently 
received sampes of a new pharmaceutical 
preparation vhich the makers thereof are 
trying to pu‘on the market. The accom- 
panying directions were as follows: —— ‘‘is 
the usual dee for aduits; one-half to three- 
fourths of ——, for ladies and children.” 
(The italts are my own.) Dare we 
hope, sine ladies are proscribed, that wo- 
men maybe permitted to be adults and eat 
the whol —— ! 

I thowht physicians, now-a-days, were 
pretty vell agreed that individuality deter- 
mines me dose, and that ‘‘individuality” 
and ‘‘@x” are not synonymous terms. 

Ap, since we are discussing medical 
items in regard tec women, the following 
quoed from a late number of the Medical 
Reerd may not be inappropriate just here, 
or devoid of interest to women in general: 

‘Further arrangements for the Interna- 
tynal Medical Congress have been reported. 
kL is definitely announced that ‘Her Majesty 
ind His Royal Highness have been gra- 
ciously pleased.to extend their patronage 
to the meeting.’ The committee of arrange- 
ments have determined to issue invitations 
to male practitioners only. This is a deci- 
sion which will make some stir; it will 
probably be approved by the majority of 
the profession. 7 

Comment is needless, but one will wonder 
how the extension of royal patronage would 
have been received if ‘‘Her Majesty” had 
(unheard of impertinence on my part to 
suggest such a supposition!) been a ‘‘fe- 
male’”’ practitioner. 

Looking over some pigeon-holes, to-night, 
I found a scrap cut from a past number of 
the JOURNAL, giving alist of occupations 
open toand occupied by women. At the 
close of the list the writer adds, ‘‘The next 
census will give a still larger percentage.” 

1 would like to ask, ‘‘How so?” When 
the census was taken a number of women 
were sect down as non-producers who most 
emphatically were nothing of the sort. 
For instance, Doctora aforementioned— 
when the enumerator called, she attended 
to him in person; he registered the occupa- 
tion of her husband, and utterly ignored her 
assertion that she was a practicing physi- 
cian, but because she was married put her 
down as a housekeeper, although she told 
him she was not even keeping house, On 
registering a young lady residing in the 
house, and being told the business in which 
she was engaged, he said in regard to this 
latter that that did not matter, he didn’t put 
that down, 

Politicians are 1oo transparent — when, 
during the winter, we go up to the Legisla- 
ture and mildly petition for divers rights, 
more particularly the ballot, they tell us 
that we don’t know how to vote; that we 
would only double the present vote—we 
would all vole as our husbands or (those of 
us who have not such prizes) some particu- 
lar man would tell us—that is, if we voted 
at all, which latter they assure us we would 
not do, for only the worst women would go 
to the polls, (ab, did you taste the honey?) 
Well, when the next fall comes round, and 
election day with it; when party feeling 
runs’ strong, and every vote counts—then 
they think we have forgotten a year or six 
or nine months ago, and they (O unkindest 
insinuation!) flatter us. Then we are the 
very embodiments of wisdom—Minervas 
all! Then, not only do we know how to 
vote, but they weep Pecksnifflan tears that 
we are not able to diffuse our political 
knowledge ourselves, but have to make 
“middlemen” of our husbands, brothers 
and other male media. This, however, 
they urge us to do, and thus prove anew 
‘the patriotic devotion and heroic self- 


. denial which the women of America” etc., 


etc., ad nauseam. 

As I believe in object lessons, I now call 
your attention to the closing sentences of a 
tract issued by the Republican party during 
the just ended campaign ‘“‘If you can’t 
make up your mind alone, ask your wife to 
assist you, She can’t vote, but she can 
tell you how youought to vote, and you 
can rely on it she knows.” Verb. sap. 

Another odd thing I notice about politi 
cians—they begin their speeches to a mixed 
audience very suavely, ‘‘Ladies and gentle- 
men;” but as soon as they get through the 
flattering commonplaces and begin earnest 
talk, they drop the “ladies” entirely and 





thunder forth their arguments to ‘‘gentle- 
men,” “gentlemen.” Why is it? Gentle- 
men are supposed to know ail about poli- 
tics; ladies not to have more than daintily 
paused at the threshold—why not teach the 
ignorant? 

Pray, dear women, do not think I see 
only the doleful side; I find a brighter one 
now and then, but | fear some of us are apt 
to delude ourselves because of a little gain; 
let us not think we have captured the cita- 
del because some of the outposts are in our 
hands. ACORNS. 

Brooklyn, Nov. 4, 1880. 


——_e>e————_-—— 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AT THE HIGHLANDS. 

The Suffragists at the Highlands have 
been indefatigable in their efforts to enlist 
and enlighten the women voters of their 
wards. They have recently had their last 
meeting. It was addressed by Miss Mary F. 
Eastman and Col. T. W. Higginson. It 
was the third of the kind held this year, 
and was especially intended to interest tax- 
paying women. The largest vote cast by 
women last year in this city was given in 
the Highlands. It is quite likely to be 
the largest this year, also. Success to 
their good working organization. 





L. 8. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


ALMIRA B, HUMPHREY. 


This excellent woman, wife of William 
H. Humphrey, and for many years an ac- 
tive member of the Hopedale Community, 
died at her residence on the 7th inst., at the 
age of seventy years. 

Her name deserves an honorable mention 
in the list of noble pioneer women of our 
time. Her life as philanthropist and re- 
former embraces the earlier and more try- 
ingera of anti-slavery, temperance, peace, 
and Woman's Rights; and she engaged 
most heartily in the experiment of practi- 
cal Christian socialism inaugurated in this 
place. She evinced an earnestness, energy 
and moral courage born largely of the 
earlier anti-slavery cause, in which she was 
enlisted with her husband, while residing 
in Millbury, Mass., where their hospitable 
home was ever open to the pioneer friends 
of the slave. 

Humble, humane, sincere and brave, as 
a reformer; she was also a true wife, a de- 
voted mother, a never-failing friend. 

In the home she had so adorned, the 
form of the departed lay among the frag- 
rant blossoins she loved so well, beneath 
an arch of ferns and autumn leaves; while 
tributes to her memory were given by Rev. 
Adin Ballou, Rev. William H. Fish, of 
South Scituate, E. D. Draper, of Boston, 
and the writer, of Hopedale. A portion of 
Whittier’s hymn, ‘‘Eternal Goodness,” was 
impressively rendered by the choir, as giv- 
ing voice to her faith and trust. Bb. 4. B. 

Hopedaie, Nov. 19, 1880. 
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DIED. 


On Nantucket Island, Nov. 8th, Mrs. 
Emmeline Coffin, aged 76 years and 6 
months. She was the wife of Capt. Geo. 
W. Coffin, and for fifty years the step- 
mother of Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, who 
paid a beautiful tribute at the funeral to Ler 
excellence and also, at the same time to 
their honored relative, Lucretia Mott. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Salem Observer and Springfield Repub- 
lican have a good word for a school candi- 
date. 

We have received one number of 7he 
People, ® paper just started in. Evans, 
Colorado. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells spoke in Prov- 
idence, R.1., on industrial education, last 
Tuesday. 

The Tungwen College of Pekin, China, 
has issued its first calendar, which is an 
interesting and peculiar document. 


Mrs. Lucia Noys, wife of C. H. Noys, 
Esq., of Warren, Pa., was cremated at Dr. 
LeMoyne’s crematory, on the 25th ult. 

“The Boston Latin School” is the subject 
of an interesting sketch contributed by the 
Rev. Henry F. Jencks to the Harvard Reg- 
ister. 

Harper & Brothers have just issued a bio- 
graphical sketch of William Cullen Bryant, 
by Andrew James Symington, a Glasgow 
manufacturer, 


The East Orange, N. J., Women’s Club 
have been discussing whether the private 
character of the actor concerns the public, 
and the general opinion was that it did. 

The weekly issues of Harper's Young 
People, have been gathered into a volume of 
776 pages, enclosed in tasteful and elegant 
covers, the design of which is very attrac. 
tive. 

The Boston Republicans nominate Alder- 
man Solomon B, Stebbins, who was defeat- 
ed last year by Mayor Prince. They put 
up Gen. Isaac F. Burr'tll for street commis- 
sioner, . 

Lieutenant-Governor Robinson, of Colo- 
rado, died recently from the effects of the 
shot received at the Robinson camp a few 
nights ago, from a revolver in the bands of 
the guard. 





The January number of the North Amer- 
ican Review will contain a reply to Miss 
Hardaker by a young lady whose name is 
not given, but who is said to have made a 
capital rejoinder. 

The Women’s Clubs of Salem and Lynn 
each had a rare treat last week in being ad- 
dress by Miss Eastman on the ‘‘Business 
Education of Women,” which was richly 
enjoyed and highly approved. 

The passage of the Woman Suffrage reso- 
lution by the last Legislature in Oregon has 
given an impetus to the cause, and before 
another Legislature assembles the question 
will be thoroughly agitated.—New North- 
west. 

‘‘Forefathers’ day” will be celebrated in 
Plymouth this year with an old-fashioned 
anniversary. Gov. Long, ex-Gov. Rice, 
President Eliot and Rev. Dr. McKenzie 
have been invited to speak, and J, T, Fields 
to contribute a poem. 

We have received ‘‘Census Bulletin No. 
9,” from the Department of the Interior 
Census office. It contains the census of all 
the cities, towns, and counties in Massachu- 
setts, and is valuable for reference. The 
total population in the State is 1,783,086. 

The directors of the Old Colony Railroad 
have adopted a resolution that, inasmuch 
as railroad accidents are often due to drunk- 
enness on the part of employés, they will 
not retain or engage any subordinate who is 
addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors. 

A Sunday schooi class was organized last 
Sunday in the South Congregational church, 
under the direction of Rev. E. E. Hale, for 
the purpose of instructing young men in 
their political duties. Theadore Tyndall, a 
member of the Suffolk bar, is the instruc- 
tor. 

The University College Council, Toronto, 
Canada, has declined to admit a young lady 
who has passed with credit at least two ex- 
amirations in the university, on the assump- 
tion that it would lead toa subversion of 
the moral] order and discipline of the insti- 
tution. , 

We have received from A. Williams the 
Christmas number of St. Nicholas, on which 
Santa Claus is represented driving ‘‘like 
mad” his six rein deer, in haste to bestow 
all his Christmas gifts, while the inside 
seems richer than ever, with stories all 
beautifully and wonderfully illustrated, and 
told. 

Rev. C. A. Bartol of the West Church 
preached on the ‘‘Five Pillars of State,’’ 
which were respectively described as the 
nation’s sovereignty, financial plenty, offi- 
cial impartiality, protection of home indus- 
try, and human and cosmopolitan hospi- 
tality. He omitted to name equal rights 
irrespective of sex. 


The Ladies’ Literary club at Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, in considering books for the 
young, unanimously voted against all the 
books of Wm. 'l. Adams (Oliver Optic), 
and they showed their good judgment. The 
young should not be shocked by sensation- 
al horrors, or led to run-away schemes by 
the stories they read. 

Mr. A. P. Ware, formerly the senior 
member of the well-known firm of Ware, 
Pratt & Co., died in Andover Wendesday 
morning. Mr. Ware has been in poor 
health for some time, and his death was 
not unexpected to his friends. He wasa 
firm friend of Woman Suffrage, and one of 
the stockholders of the. WomMAn’s JOURNAL. 

Alderman Slade, from the Committee on 
Paving, to whom was referred the petition 
of the Metropolitan Railroad Company for 
leave to establish a ‘‘bell line” of cars 
around the city, reported in favor of the 
petition and submitted an order giving the 
company the right to lay tracks to carry 
the order into effect. The order was pass- 
ed without debate. 

A charming Soirce Musicale was given by 
Miss Lizzie E. Blood, at the music rooms of 
Mr. ‘John Orth, on Tuesday evening the 
23d. Miss Blood is a pupil of Mr. Orth and 
a studious lover of musical art. She evin- 
ced a rare degree of talent, with an intelli- 
gent technique and a broad and refined 
brilliancy of interpretation. She was as- 
sisted by Mr. Orth, Mons Alfred Deseve, 
Mrs. Jennie Noyes and Madame Dictrich 
Strong. 

The University of Kansas, at Lawrence, 
has just received a munificent bequest from 
the late Mr. Spooner, a wealthy Bostonian, 
wha leaves about half a million dollars. 
The special bequests amount to about $50,- 
000, and the balance of the estate isto be 
divided equally between Oberlin College 
and the University of Kansas,—ZJnter- Ocean. 

Ata meeting of the women voters of Sa- 
lem, Mass., held in the interest of the re- 
election of the present superintendent of 


schools, it was agreed to give the support of. 


the female vote to Miss M. Creamer of Ward 
1, Steven B. Ives, Jr., of Ward 2, James 
Donaldson of Ward 4, and Emma B. Lord 
of Ward 5. No nominations were made for 
Wards 3 and 6. 

Wendell Phillips was sixty-nine years 
old last Monday. He spent the day at 
home, and receive numerous calls from 
his friends, among them Dr. David Thayer 
and Edward Twichell, who presented him 
with floral tributes, and Mr. Pierce A. Do- 
herty, who, on behalf of his Irish admirers, 
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presented him a beautiful floral harp. The 
editor of the Woman’s JouRNAL cordially 
wishes him ‘‘mapny happy returns of the 
day.” 

Boycott’s grain, fifty-seven sacks of it, 
was sent to Cong for shipment to Dublin, 
under an armed escort of cavalry police, 
infantry police, and Ulstermen. It is a pity 
the Irish cannot see how much their claim 
is weakened by their interference with the 
gathering of the crops. It is not easy to 
give money or food or sympathy to people 
who compel the waste and destruction of 
the food that grows at their own doors. 


A Margaret Fuller Society in Chicago has 
been organized three months, and is hold- 
ing fortnightly meetings. Object: ‘‘The 
Education of Women in Political Economy 
and Principles of Government.’’ It is evi- 
‘dent women need a different standard of 
citizenship, and a different ideal of respon- 
sibility and duty before they will work 
vigorously for their political emancipation. 
The Margaret Fuller Society is growing 
steadily in numbers and in effective inter- 
est. 

‘“‘What,” asks a correspondent in Iowa, 
‘‘will stand out more prominently in the 
history of the year 1880 than the fact that 
40,000,000 free people chose for themselves 
aruler?” To this the Woman’s JoURNAL 
would answer, that in history the promi- 
nent fact of this election will be, that out 
of forty millions of people, one-half, viz: 
all the women, were denied the right, and 
the chance to vote at all, and that, too, after 
such service in the war as alliesof the party 
in power, as no other allies ever gave. These 
women are now the political peers of Jeff 
Davis, This is the fact that will stand out 
most prominent in history. 

The annual Meeting of the Worcester 
County Central Farmer’s Grange was held 
4th ult. in Insurance Hall. In this, as in 
other granges, women are admitted on 
equal terms. Among the officers are: Sec- 
retary, Mrs. F. A. Harrington of Worces- 
ter; Ceres, Mrs. Thomas 8. Eaton of Au- 
burn; Pomona, Mrs. H. 8. Ball of Shrews- 
bury; Flora, Mrs. G. W. Estabrook of 
Grafton; Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. C. 
E. Boyle of Sterling. The question, 
‘How. can we improve the home life 





of the farmer's family?” was discussed, 
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opened with an able paper from Mrs. C. E. 
Boyle of Sterling, which was followed by 
a general discussion. The next meeting 
will be held in Grafton, when the question 
for discussion will be: ‘‘How can the 
farmers best protect themselves from petty 
thieving, and trespassing on fields, or- 
chards, and gardens?” 


A touching incident is narrated of the 
death of ‘Blue Jean Williams,” the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana recently deceased. ‘‘Since 
the death of his wife, several months ago, 
Gov. Williams’ associates have noticed a 
great change in his manner, although not a 
word of complaint or repining bas fallen 
from his lips. But it was evident that grief 
was gnawing into his vitals. At the old 
home a room was always kept for his use, 
fitted up with a broad fire-place and the 
furniture which he had been accustomed 
to in early life. Ata window here his wife 
always sat to welcome him on his return 
home, and since her death he has not cared 
to return to the scene of his loss. He went 
occasionally, but it was always a trial. Re- 
cently his daughter missed him from his ac- 
customed place, and after a long search he 
was found m the barn, his grief welling up 
in great sobs that shook his frame. When 
his old disease brought its insidious forces 
to bear against him, they found opposed to 
them no longer the sturdy will and hardy 
constitution, but an indifferent, if not will- 
ing, victim, longing for the wife with whom 
he had lived for over half a century.” No 
wonder Governor Williams was friendly to 
Woman Suffrage. 
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At the second annyal megting of the As- 
sociated Charities in this city, in Tremont 
Temple, which was addressed by Governor 
Long and Robert Treat Paine, Mrs. L. E. 
Caswell, of the North End training school, 
said that a little over a year ago she with 
others was asked to establish a conference 
of the Associated Charities in Ward 6, that 
portion of the North End about North 
Street. In looking over our district we 
found a population of about 15,000 people, 
swarming the streets and dance-halis, and 
tenement houses; of all nationnlities, rang- 
ing from the prosperous merchant to the 
Italian organ-grinder and rag picker. We 
said to the officers of the Associated Chari- 
ties, ‘‘What can we do in such a district as 
this to carry out your plan of work?” and 
we received the answer, ‘‘Remember you 
are to give not alms, but a friend.” And 
then we pitifully answered back, ‘‘But these 
people are starving—they are suffering des- 
tutution and pauperism. How can we work 
here,—how can we prove ourselves friends 
to these people if our hands are tied as to 
alms-giving?” And again we received gent- 
ly but firmly the answer, “You must raise 
them out of this state of pauperism and des- 
titution, you must raise them above the 
need of relief, you must set them at work.” 
We went into our work with considerable 
enthusiasm, and thought we would try to 
get the people to work. But we very soon 
came face to face with a very serious diffi- 
culty; our people did not want to work, 
and if any of them did by chance want to 
work, they didn’t know how. And so, 
through the perplexity, grew out the Ward 
Six work-room, which was opened about a 
year ago ina large empty buildingin the 
North End. We got a large room, and 
there offered these helpless, inefficient wo- 
men a place to come and learn to sew. We 
paid them something for working, and we 
sold the garments they made to the poor 
for reasonable prices. But we soon found 
they were leaning too much on us, and 
were earnivg all their money from us; so 
we ceased to pay them money, but provid- 
ed them with fuel and food and room-rent, 
and as soon as a woman could earn more 
than that, we obtained employment for them 
elsewhere, discharged them and took others 
in their places. But some women could 
not learn to sew, and so we opened a laun- 
dry, and invited all who could not earn 
their living by the needle to come and learn 
to do laundry-work. Assoon as they learn- 
ed we assisted them in getting work and 
gave them the privilege of coming to the 
laundry and washing the clothing of their 
customers, obliging them to put into the 
laundry box ten cents on every dollar that 
they earned, Last month, when I went to 
pay the bills of the laundry, I found 1 could 
pay all the bills for soap and starch and 
blueing, and a part of the coal, with the 
ten cent pieces these poor women had put 
into the laundry money-box. [Applause. | 
Any woman, for five cents an hour, may 
come and do her own washing there, if she 
is earning enough outside to pay the five 
centa. Any shop-girl, or any woman who 
is at work by day, can come there during 
the evening, and do her washing for ten 
cents. Any lady can come there and for 
twelve cents and a half an hour, under the 
direction of our matron, can learn to wash 
and starch and iron properly. P 

Our visitors, in going about among the 
families, soon made another discovery, that 
those mothers and daughters were very 
helpless in caring for their families. So we 
started up in this wonderful building an in- 
dustrial room, where these mothers and 
daughters are taught to make and mend 
their husbands’ and children’s and their 
own garments. Then we came to another 
difficulty; these mothers and daughters did 
not know how to cook proper food for their 
families, and so a cooking-school was estab- 
lished under the kind auspices of the Bos- 
ton cooking-school committee. There are 
classes in the forenoon and afternoon and 
evening, under the kind care of Miss Par- 
loa, where 200 women and girls have learn- 

edto cook. A man met me the other day 
and said, ‘‘My girl,” and she is only twelve 
years old, ‘‘can make as good a beef stew 
with dumplings as Mrs. Parloa can.” And 
another man was so pleased with some fish 
balls that Mary, his wife, had made for 
him, that he said if she could cook like that 
they would live like kings. [Applause.] 
After atime the boys began to throng the 
steps of our wonderful building. They 
said: ‘‘You are doing everything for the 
girls and nothing for the boys,” and by 
their very importunity they forced us to do 
something with them. And so we opened 
a boys’ workshop, where boys of twelve 
years old and upward, are learning, under 
the guidance of a skilled carpenter, the use 
of tools. Kind friends have sent in some 
work for them to do, for which they are 
paid. Every department in this building 
has a money-box, and everybody has to pay 
something for the privilege of coming there 
and learning. The boys’ money-box was 
opened by me the other day, and I was sur- 
prised and delighted td count out $48.78 
that these little fellows had earned by the 
use of their tools. They then passed a vote, 
very gravely, that they would give half of 


} selves. 





it to the institution and keep the rest them- 
The pay day was a very pleasant 
day to me because they were so proud that 

had earned some money—these little 
fellows from the streets. One boy confided 
to me—a little fellow who was only twelve 
years old—that he had been for years want- 
ing a pair of skates, and now he could get 
them. Another boy said he had wanted a 
pair of mittens he saw in the store window, 
and now he could get them. Another boy 
confessed to me he had had very hard work 
to keep the rule of ‘‘no swearing,” and, said 
he, “I came very near swearing the other 
day, but I said ‘Christopher,’ and thatsaved 
me.” Another little fellow said: ‘“When 
I want to swear in the workshop I always 
say ‘Jerusalem,’ and it does me just as 
much good as though I swore.” [Laughter 
and applause. } 

At last the mothers who had little ones 
came to us and said: ‘‘Can’t you do any- 
thing for us? We would goto work by the 
day if there was any place for our children.” 
We applied to a dear lady, well known in 
Boston for her sweet charities to children, 
and she came to our relief and opened a 
day nursery and a Kindergarten school, and 
now ninety little ones, from, eighteen 
months old to five years, are there daily, 
playing and working and enjoying them- 
selves, having their little baby naps and 
their lunches and their dinners, sweet and 
clean and happy all day long; and the 
mothers come at night and take these 
wholesome little creatures to their homes, 
and I think the influence is very good on 
the mothers. 

So, you see, our work has grown. This 
industrial building is only a year old, and 
we expect great things from it inthe future. 
It hasgrown beyond our highest anticipa- 
tions. God’s work always grows. We 
only now, just at present, have ambition 
for twothings: We want, in this building, 
to organize a class of girls who can be 
thoroughly trained to go into your families 
and assist you in your household work, and 
we want acirculating library and reading 
room which would purify the atmosphere 
of the North End and give it all a higher 
moral tone. You say, many have said it to 
me, week after week, where do you get the 
money to run all these departments as they 
go through this large house?” And I al- 
ways say, and shall say, that Boston always 
takes care of a good work; Boston never 
lets a good work ‘anguish; she has kept us 
in the past and I know she will take care of 
us this next year, and will not let this work 
go down. And, now, we all, certainly 
those who have tried this experiment and 
are proving it a success, beg of you at the 
South End, and at the West End, and in all 
the outlying districts, to try and establish 
these industrial educational institutions, so 
that no one can say ‘‘No one will hire us, 
for wedon’t know how to work.” I say to 
you, take the first step and all the lions you 
so much fear you will find chained, and you 
will always find the door open when you 
are ready to go forward with zeal, putting 
your whole heart and soul into the work. 





+ 
oe 


TWO OF US. 


There are in this country many talented 
and aspiring young girls who especially de- 
sire the wider outlook and opportunities of 
city life, but who see no practical way to 
come to it. To just this class of girls we 
wish tu say a word. City life falls, practi- 
cally, for women, into two distinctive types, 
or perhaps we should say classes, if the 
term were not objectionable to the sensibili- 
ties of the reader; and those two divisions 
are the women of society—fashionable so- 
ciety—and the women of professional or 
business life. The distinction is not based 
on attributes that are to be in any manner 
deplored. The society lady, the fashion 
able tady, if you will, is by no means the 
frivolous and selfish, negative type of wo- 
man that the novelists of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago made her out to be; nor is the 
woman of business or of professional life 
apt to be at all wanting in the attributes of 
alady. There is no antagonism between 
these two divisions of society, speaking in 
a general sense. Individual exceptions 
there will always be. These two classes 
(again we entreat our reader’s indulgence if 
the term offend him) are determined far 
more by inherited circumstances than by 
inherited qualities. The distinctions came 
naturally, and are, at present at least, inev- 
itable. Now all young women coming to 
a city fall into one or the other of these di- 
vision. The young lady who comes as the 
guest of wealthy friends naturally enters a 
social circle that the young lady who comes 
alone and without special means or friends 
cannot enter. The denial need not trouble 
her. The society world, le beaw monde, of 
the city 1s only one division. While wealth 
may open the door to all higher enjoyments 
and to the most refined culture of life, it by 
no means insures it. God has so planned 
this world that the things which really con-. 
stitute life’s best are open to all who reso- 
lutely seek them. The country girls who 
are desirous of enjoying city privileges need 
not be deterred by the lack of acompetency, 
or a fortune, or even of friends in the great 
metropolis. A little money will procure a 
good deal in the way of intellectual growth. 





If a girl is going to make herself miserable 
because she cannot enter fashionable sqci- 
ety, or dress as do the elegantes of society; 
if she is to be envious, and grow narrow, 
and hard, and dissatisfied, then by all 
means do not come to the city, where so 
much must be seen which cannot be pos- 
sessed. But to look at the matter a little 
more philosophically, why not enjoy the 
seeing of beautiful things and be glad they 
are in the world? Rev. Henry Ward Beech 
er wrote once a charming paper on his pos- 
sessions. ‘‘The stately ships in the harbor 
down New York Bay are all mine to enjoy,” 
he said; ‘‘but I do not have the trouble and 
anxiety of owning them.” The principle 
may be applied to rich toilettes, jewelry, 
houses. We do not argue that it is better 
to be poor than rich, but we do affirm that 
the highest and the best of life’s privileges 
are attainable to all who place themselves 
ina receptive attitude. We will suppose 
two young ladies come together from the 
country to find, or make, for themselves a 
niche in city life. A pleasantly furnished 
room may be obtained from three to four 
dollars per week, which divided by two is 
not a great expense for either young lady. 
Day board is obtainable at about the same 
price, or its expense may be lessened about 
one half, by doing light housekeeping over 
a spirit lamp, or a gas-stove, or even over a 
‘‘nursery burner” attached to the usual gas 
fixture; and for ‘‘two of us” this mode is 
especially practicable. On this ‘‘nursery 
burner,” attached to the gas, can be cooked 
oatmeal, any kind of canned vegetables, 
and many other things. Bread, fruit, milk, 
can be easily obtained, and the actual cost 
of food may be reduced to a very small out- 
lay, with entire health and comfort. Then 
there is a wealth of time for study and 
reading. The free Public Library isa be- 
neficence of such value that there are no 
words fit to measure it. From each of the 
two halls, Bates Hall and the Lower Hall, 
can one book be taken at once, giving two 
books constantly on a card. beside the in- 
finite reading one may do in the library. 
The grand Museum of Fine Arts is open 
free two days each week, with all the 
wealtb of statuary and paintings to be stud- 
ied. The artists of the city, in their studios, 
extend the kindest courtesy to all visitors, 
and at the three art galleries of Boston, 
new works of art are always on exhibition. 
With these privileges and the art works to 
be obtained from the library, it is evident 
that a study of art, by no means superficial, 
may be enjoyed. Could the moderate sav- 
ings of many a New England girl be better 
employed than to give herself three months 
of this life in city advantages? If she isa 
teacher, with what increased knowledge 
and wider outlook would she return to her 
work. This general culture, which should 
supplant technical culture, is indispensable 
to the highest excellence of teaching, and 
perhaps quite as indispensable for the de- 
mands of daily life. — Traveller. 
—————— + oe 
DEATH AT EVERY PUFF. 


INFECTED TOBACCO, 


Herr Franz Buchner, a well-known Ger- 
man writer, and a frequent contributor to 
the press, lies seriously ill, at his house in 
West Thirty-fourth street, of a disease said 
to have been caused by the smoking of in- 
fected cigars. It appears that Mr. Buch- 
ner, who as a devotee of the weed isa rival 
of the ex-President himself, has been in the 
habit of buying his cigars of a fellow-coun- 
tryman who is engaged with his family in 
the manufacture thereof in a tenement 
house on Second street. A few weeks ago 
he found a slight cut on his lip, caused by 
the slipping of his razor, had become hard 
and had swollen to a degree that rendered 
either eating or smoking exceeding!y un- 
comfortable. He applied some simple 
household remedy which produced tempor- 
ary relief, but a few days later the cut as- 
sumed the appearance of a granulated ulcer, 
and began to spread so that he could not 
talk without inconvenience. Thoroughly 
alarmed, Herr Buchner called in his physi- 
cian, Dr. Erasmus Gottlieb, who, after a 
thorough examination, gave it as his opin- 
ion that he was suffering from a scrofulous 
disease of a contagious character. The 
most searching cross-questioning as to his 
habits and associations failed to bring to 
light any possible clue to the cause or ori- 
gin of the disease. 

The ordinary remedies in such Cases were 
applied, but with little effect, aud at this 
time Herr Buchner is in, a truly piteous 
plight. The whole of his lower lip is more 
or less affected with an ulcerous vutgrowth 
of repulsive appearance, his gums are 
swollen to an unnatural’size, and he is 
threatened with the loss of half his teeth. 
While not nainful, the sores are of a dis- 
gusting character, almost as horrible to 
look upon as to bear. The discharge of 
matter from them renders the sufferer bil- 
ious and feverish, and, to use the words of 
Dr. Gottlieb, ‘‘renders life a burden to 
him.” é' 

The doctor says, however, that the cure 
of the sores is only a question of time, but 
he has serious doubts if the disease will 
ever entirely leave the system. After being 
called in on the case, Dr. Gottlieb devoted 
much time to trying to discover the origin 





of his patient’s disorder. He learned quite 
by accident of Herr Buchner’s habit of buy- 
ing his cigars of the German family in Sec- 
ond street. Happening in that neighbor- 
hood last week, he dropped in and entered 
into conversation with the cigar-maker. 
Before he had been ten minutes in his com- 
pany, the mystery was solved. 

The man was finishing ‘‘with a lick and a 
stick” a bundle of fresh weeds. while on 
his upper lip was an unmistakably scrofu- 
lous sore. His son, too, who was working 
by his side, had a similar sore on his chin, 
and he too was engaged in rolling cigars. 
In answer to the doctor’s question the man 
said that the sore was nothing more than a 
cold sore; he had it a long time and it did 
not hurt, only he thought the nicotine from 
the tobacco had kept it worse than it other- 
wise would have been. In conversation 
with the writer the doctor said that there 
was no doubt whatever in his mind that 
Herr Buchner had caught the disease from 
smoking infected cigars. It was not an ex- 
ceptional case; he had known of them fre- 
quently. He recalled one case, which had 
attracted much attention at the Eastern 
Dispensary at Liverpool, which was almost 
identical with his present experience. ‘‘The 
virus of the disease,” said he, ‘‘is easily in- 
fused into the tobacco leaf and as easily 
caught by the» smoker, whose perpetual 
sucking on the tobacco is the means of 
carrying it into the system. Particularly 
if, as in this case, there is a cut or crack in 
the lip, the virus enters easily and naturally, 
poisons the blood, and, beginning by caus 
ing local sores, sometimes ends by dissemi- 
nating the poison through the blood chan- 
nels to the whole body.”—W. Y. Mercury. 

oe 


GETTING MONEY WITHOUT EARNING IT. 





he most unfortunate day in the career 
of any young man is the day on which he 
fancies there is some better way to make 
money than to earn it; for from that feel- 
ing spring the many extravagant and vis- 
ionary plans which are indulged in for the 
purpose of gaining a livelihood without la- 
bor. When a young man becomes thor- 
oughly infected with this feeling, he is 
ready to adopt any means for the accom- 
plishment of his objects, and, if he is foiled 
in his efforts, upon the crest of the wave 
which has already mounted, and in full 
view, is the temptation to crimes, to shield 
him from the disgrace which he thinks 
must inevitably follow in the wake of de 
feat. 

To those he yields, and the first he real- 
izes he finds himself the violator of the law, 
and a criminal in the eye of the communi- 
ty, and the inmate of a prison, waiting trial, 
all brought about for the want of a little 
manly firmness in the outset of life to 
prompt him to choose an avocation where 
the penny earned would bfing with it its 
sure reward. Then let young men spurn 
the idea of obtaining money without render- 
ing an equivalent; let them be ready and 
willing to occupy positions in life which 
will give them the best possible opportunity 
to develope their natural talent, and do 
good to others while helping themselves. 

oe 


AN INCIDENT ON THE CARS. 


“Cars stop twenty minutes for refresh 
ments!” called out Conductor Richardson, 
at Allen's Junction. 

Then, as the train came to a dead halt, 
he jumped down upon the station platform, 
ran along to the front of the long line of 
passenger-cars, where the engine was stand- 
ing, and swinging himself up into the cab, 
said to the engineer: 

“Frank, I want you to come back with 
me to the first passenger-coach and see a 
little girl that I hardly know what to make 
of.” 

The engineer nodded, without speaking, 
deliberately wiped his oily, smoky bands in 
a bunch of ‘‘waste,” took a look at his 
grimy, dusty face in the narrow little mir- 
ror that hung beside the steam gauge, 
pulled off his short frock, put on a coat, 
changed his little black, greasy cap for his 
soft felt hat—taking these ‘‘dress-up” ar- 
ticles from the tender-box, where an engi- 
neer always has something stowed away 
for any emergency—and went back to the 
coach, as requested. 

He entered the coach and made his way 
to the seat where the kind-hearted con- 
ductor sat talking to a bright-looking little 
girl, about nine years old, oddiy dressed in 
a woman's shawl and bonnet. 

Several of the passengers were grouped 
around the seat, evidently much interested 
in the child, who wore a sad, prematurely- 
old countenance, but seemed to be neither 
timid nor confused. 

‘‘Here is the engineer,” said the conduct- 
or, kindly, as Frank approached. 

She held up her hand to him, witha 
winsome smile breaking over her pinched 
little face, and said: 

‘‘My papa was an engineer before he be- 
came sick and went to live on a farm in 
Montana. He is dead and my mama is 
dead. She died first, before Susie and 
Willfe. My papa used to tell me that after 
he should be dead there would be no one to 
take care of me, and then I must get on 
the cars and go to his old home in Vermont. 
And he'said, if the conductors wouldn’t 





let me ride because I ‘adn’t any ticket, I 
must ask for the enginer, and tell him I 
was James Kendrick’s ittle girl, and that 
he used to run on the M—— and G—— 
road.” 

The pleading blue eyeswere now full of 
tears; but she did not cryafter the manner 
of children in general. 

Engineer Frank now quickly stooped 
down and kissed her wry tenderly; and 
then, as he brushed th tears away from 
his own eyes, said: 

‘Well, my dear, so you are little Bessie 
Kendrick? It’s my ojinion a merciful 
Providence guided yo. on board this 
train.” 

Then turning around tcthe group of pas- 
sengers, he went on: 

“I knew Jim Kendrick, ‘he father of this 
little girl, well. He was aman out of ten 
thousand. When I first cane to Indiana— 
before I got acclimated—I vas sick a great 
part of the time, so that [ ould not work, 
and I got homesick and discouraged. 
Couldn’t keep my board-billpaid up—not 
to mention my doctor’s bil—and didn’t 
much care whether I lived or died. 

“One day, when the pay car:ame along, 
and the men were getting thir monthly 
wages, there wasn’t a cent coning to me, 
for I hadn’t been free from theague, ‘nor 
worked an hour for the last monty, 

“I felt so blue that I sat downon a pile 
of railroad ties and leaned my ebows on 
my knees, with my head in my haids, and 
cried like a great boy, out of shee home- 
sickness and discouragement. 

‘Pretty soon one of the railroac men 
came along, and said, in a voice that svund- 
ed like sweet music in my ears, for I hdn’t 
foun] much real sympathy out there al- 
though the boys were all good to min 
their way. ‘You've been having a roush 
time of it, and you must let me help yw 
out.’ 

‘Tl looked up, and there stood Jim Ken 
drick, with his month’s pay in his hand. 
He took out from the roll of bills a twenty- 
dollar note and held it out to me. 

‘I knew he had a sickly wife and two or 
three children, and that he had a hard time 
of it himself to pull through from month 
to month, so I said, half ashamed of the 
tears that were streaming down my face: 
‘Indeed, I cannot take the money. You 
need every cent yourself.’ 

‘* Indeed, you will take it, man,’ said 
Jim. ‘You will beall right in a few weeks. 
and then you can pay it back. Now come 
home with me to supper, and see the ba- 
bies; it will do you good.’ 

“I took the bank-note and accepted the 
invitation, and after that went to his house 
frequently, until he moved away, and I 
gradually lost sight of him. I had returned 
the loan, but it was impossible to repay the 
good that little act of kindness did me, and 
I rather guess Jim Kendrick’s little girl 
here will not want for anything if I can 
help it.” 

Then turning again to the child, whose 
blue eyes were open wide enough now, the 
engineer said to her: 

“T'll take you home with me, Bessie, 
dear, when we get up to Wayne. My wife 
will fix you up, and we'll write and find 
out whether those Vermont relations really 
want you or not. If they do, Mary or I 
shall go on with you. But if they don’t 
care much about having you, you shall stay 
with us and be our little girl, for we have 
none of our own. You look very much 
like your father, God bless his memory!” 

Just then the Eastern train whistled. 

“All aboard!” was shouted, engineer 
Frank vanished out of the car-door and 
went forward to his engine, wiping his 
eyes with his coat-sleeve, while the con- 
ductor and sympathetic passengers could 
not suppress the tears this touching episode 
evoked during the twenty-minutes’ stop at 
Allen’s Junction.— Golden Days. 
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HOUSEHOLD RIGHTS;OF WOMEN. 





No one who has not been tried can im- 
agine the discomfort and inconvenience that 
result from irregularity in regard to meals. 
The whole business of the day is broken up 
by the tardiness of part of the members of 
the family, and it is unjust to practice it; 
and yet many men who would chafe and 
give a thought to the fact that it is just as 
inconvenient for their wives to wait for 
fret if there business was delayed never 
them. Order is the first law of nature, and 
it should be the same in families. A regular 
day and hour for especial purposes make 
housework easier and far more pleasant, and 
this order should be recognized by each in- 
dividual in the family, and it is the mistress’ 
privilege to insist upon her rights in this re- 
spect. 

Again, the various contrivances and im- 
provements for making housework less la- 
borious, and thereby saving both time and 
strength, should be considered as great a 
necessity in the house us upon the farm. A 
woman does not grudge the money expended 
for machinery 1n carrying on the business of 
the farm, and if she did it would probably 
make no difference, and it is just that she, 
too, should avail herseif of the helps that 
lighten the labors of her department. Spirits 
of ammonia is useful in expediting the tire- 
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some business of house-cleaning. And it 
does not cost but little, yet how very few 
housewives think of availing themselves of 
its assistance, because, forsooth, it costs so 
much; and just the same with other articles 
of utility, and a wife will make a martyr of 
herself by scrubbing and working, even unto 
death, to save a little expense.— Woman's 
Column in Thayer County Sentinel (Neb.) 


HUMOROUS. 


Any old bachelor will sbriek for a better 
half when a counterfeit fifty-cent piece is 
shoved on him, 


Might not the act of extinguishing a fire 
in a book-store, although no joke, be called 


@ play upon words ? 


An English servant-girl, who had return- 
ed from the United States to visit her home, 
was told that she ‘‘ looked really aristo- 
cratic ” ; to which she responded, ‘Yes ; in 
America all of us domestics belong to the 
hire class, ” 

“Dat’s jess what I was telling de lazy 
wufliess niggab. Dar ain't no hominy in 
de house, nor no meat, and de bacon’s all 
eat up, and meal barr’! is omer. He is de 
only ting inde house wat’s full all de time.’ 
—Galveston News. 

A Galveston woman, just married, wish- 
ing to impress her husband with her ability 
as a housekeeper, bawled out to the servant 
as she entered the door, ‘‘Matildy, bring 
me the wash-board; I want to wash the po- 
tatoes for dinner.” 


A guest at a fashionable hotel took his 
seat at the dinner-table, but no one appear- 
ing to wait upon him he remarked, “* ave 
they any waiters in this hotel?” ‘Yes, 
responded a wag on the opposite side of the 
table;” the boarders are the waiters.” 


A little girl once said that she would be 
very glad to go to heaven, because they had 
plenty of preserves there. On being cross- 
examined, she took down her catechism 
and triumphantly read: ‘‘Why ought the 
saints to love God? Answer: Because he 
makes, preserves, and keeps them.” 


A young lady at a ball was asked by a 
lover of serious poetry if she had seen 
“‘Crabbe’s Tales.” ‘‘Why no,” she answer- 
ed, ‘I didn’t know that crabs had tails ” 
“Il beg your pardon,” he said; “I mean have 
you read ‘Crabbe’s Tales’?”” ‘‘And I assure 
you, sir, I did not know that red crabs, or 
any other kind, had tails.’’ 

















A Cross Baby. 


Nothing is so conducive to a man’s re- 
maining a bachelcr as stopping for one 
night at the house of a married friend and 
being kept awake for five or six hours by 
the crying of across baby. All cross and 
crying babies need only Hop Bitters to make 
them well and smiling. Young man, re- 
member this. — Traveller. 


M°PHAIL 
IMPERIAL UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


McPhail’s UPRIGHT PIANOS are the delight and 
wonder of all who hear them. The public are in- 
vited to call and examine them. 630 Washington 
Street, Boston. 





PIANO -FORTES, 


Unegualled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent, 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt- 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's. 


“EMANCIPATION WAISTS, — 





[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8 
ered at reduced prices by 

I, D. ALLEN & CO.,, 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores generally. 

dies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manyer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garmente. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston, 


T. Converse, and is of- 





MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 
OF LYNN, MASs., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

TuHIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and en< 
tire. It THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS BY 5 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIB 
NATURAL Position. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, act in with the laws that 
F sieawoath ney Complaints of elth 

‘or thecure yO of either 
sex, this Compound is seed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s V le Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

No, 283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pessphiet, Address as above. 

No a f should be without Lydia E. Pinkham's 
LIVER PILLS, They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity~of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 


- KIDNE\orT! 


The Only Remedy Y 
hk THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 
Y This combined action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 
Why Are We Sick ? 
== = 
Because we allow these great organs 
SAto become clogged or torpid, and 
poisonous humorsare therefore forced 
expelled 


 f into the blood that should be 
naturally, 





BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY ‘| 
DISEASES, FEMALE 
NESSES, AND NEKYOUS 
DISORDERS, 


i 
A by causing free action of these orcans i 


WE 


and restoring heir power to throw off 
rs disease, 
Why Suffer Billions pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Coustipation? 
why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches} 
Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in|} 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine, 
Get it of your Druggist, he will ord 

Jor you. Price, $1.00, wits 

WELLS, RICHABD & 00., Proprietors 

Watentnen pan Barlington, Vé, 





In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase a 


P d remedy now pre- 
pare itin liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more ecsily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Burlington, Vt. 



































LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Trent Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric tew, 15cetits; Tender- 
loin steak, 39 conta, pte pares and delicacies 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached.” 





ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 


Aly F 
tp 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ad 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in in- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted, 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Bosten. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


The Union Under-Flannel. 


[Patented Oct. 27, 1868.] 


The ever increasing popular- 
ity of this moet sensible hygien- 
ic garment fully warrants us in 
making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under- Filan- 
nels, that they will not allow 
«nother season to pass without 
purchasing a set of these suits, 
nd giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have tried them say 
4 ‘hat nothing would induce them 
w return to wearing the old- 
fashioned vesta and drawers. 
Their universal verdict is, ‘* 7yy 
them once and you will never 
want to wear the others.” Ask 
for them at the leading dry 

oods houses, and if not found 
there, send to us for Price-List 
and Circulars, or refer for prices 
in our advertisement in this 
paper of October 9. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 














of Ww . 
ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid 
stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 

If you are young and 
@iseretion or ufesipa 
ried or single, old or 
poor health or wo 
ness, rely on op 

Whoever you are : 

ee e 
that our system 
needs cleansing, ton- fgaar 
ing or stimulating, 
without intorfcating, FF 
take Hop . 
Bitters. 


Have 
pepsia, = 
or urinary com- Fie 
plaint, {V 
of the stomach,}' 
bowels, blood 
tiver or nerves 18 
You will be 
cured if you use 
Hop Bitters 

If youare sim- 
py weak and 

ow 8 

it! t 

save your! 
life. Ithas 
saved hun- 
dreds. 


te 
ht work, to res- 
tore brain nerveand 
waste, use Hop B. 
suffering from any in- 
tion; i ‘ou are mar 
oung, ering from 
on a bed of sick- 


s t might 

have been prevented 

A by a timely use of 
HopBitters 


use of o 
tobacco, or 
narvotics, 


Sold by drug- 
gists. Sendfor 
NEVER ular. 


PFAIL 


HOP BITTERS 











° ARR 


‘p [tne Honey , 
GY 4 Lune fy PADE 4 
o> < TRADE bas ants ay 


Cares by ABSORPTION (hature’s way) 


LUNG DISEASES, 
| THROAT DISEASES, 
BREATHING TROUBLES. 


i seenienithteninceniensitetinaniimeeremmens 
It DRIVES INTO the system curative agents 
“it DRAWS" PEOR the daasot para the 
poisons that cause death. 
Thousands Testify to its Virtues, 


TOO GAM SE RELICVED AND CURED 


Don't despair until you have tried this 


























Applied and 
rahipiuamatas ee 
Price, be. ls by 7 s o 


inate test The “Only” Lung Pad Co, 


WILLIAMS BLOCK, 
DETROIT, Mich, 


Groceries at Wholesale. 


We sell deal and ers at the same prices. 
One price to all. One man’s cash is as as an- 
—*, In pe pines in Boston can oe souen 8 

tter line of very fine goods, at as low asin 
our Great American Tea, Grocery and Bloat Ware 
house, 727 to 735 Washington Street. Ware- 
house of its kind in New England. Price free. 


C. W. GUY & BROTHERS. 


*Millione *s 
Year a free 














1881, 1881. 


BOSTON 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Favorite New England Newspaper. 


All the news of the day, and a large amount of en- 
tertaining and instructive reading, for less than three 
cents a week. -A new volume begins with the new 
year. Now is the time to renew subscriptions. Lib- 
eral reductions to clubs, and cash commissions to 
agente. . 

TERMS FOR 1881: 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ONLY $1.50 PER AN- 
NUM; TO CLUBS, $1.20. 

One Copy by Mail, Including Postage..........$1.50 
Five Copies (all to one address)... ..+«essessee:+0+6.00 
Ten Copies (all to one address). «++ 0.00+e0+00d0012.00 
And a copy Free to getter-up of Club of Ten. 
Twenty Copies (all to one address)........+++-++24,00 
And twocopies Free, or one copy of Semi-Weekly. 
Fifty Copies (all to one address)............ +++ +-60.00 
And five copies Free, or gnc copy of Daily one year 

ree. 


For larger clubs $1.20 per copy, and one copy Free 
for wd ten subscribers, or a commission or'10 per 
cent. 

Single Copies 4 cents; $2.50 per hundred. 


{THE WEEKLYWOURNAL for 1881 will retain 
the 


GENERAL FEATURES 


Which have made it so popular all through New - 
jand for more than rory years. These are: TH 
NEWS OF THE WEEK, carefully arranged and 
classified, and ars down to within an hour of its 
publication. NEW ENGLAND INTELLIGENCE, 
gathered through its special news bureaus and agents 
and through the agency of the Associated Press, and 
presenting a very complete summary of all local hap- 
nings of interest. EDITORIAL ARTICLES, 

iscussing with fairness and candor topics of practi- 
cal interest and importance. SPECIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE from the national capital, from New 
York, from central points in New England, and from 
Europe. MARKET REPORTS, prepared for its col- 
umns, and giving fresh and fuil notations of the 
cost of products in the leading business marts. SPE- 
CIAL ARTICLES upon agricultural and domestic 
topics, sketches of travel and adventure, and inter- 
ee y. 
be year 1881 will be a year of great political inter- 
est. It will witness the closing session of the Dem- 
ocratic Congress, the inauguration of a NEW RE- 
PUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION, and the conven- 
ing of the Forty-seventh Co: 8, in both Houses 
of which the representation of the two parties will 
be so close that the debates and votes will be watch- 
ed with the closest attention. As the policy of the 
new Administration is developed, there will be great 
interest in noticing its attitude toward public ques- 
tions; and the relations of the new Kxecutive to 
Congress, and the recommendations made by the one 
and the legislation a or enacted by the other, 
will be attentively studied. Of all that eee in 
Washington, the readers of the Journal will be reg- 
ularly and promptly informed by our special corre- 
spenseum, “PERLEY”’ and ‘‘Wess,” as well as b 
the genera! diepatches which the Journal shares wi 
other members of the Associated Press. The lighter 
phases of society and politics in the Nationa! capital 
will be presented in “PerLey’s’” WAIFS FROM 
WASHINGTON, which are confessedly among the 
most interesting summaries of events in Washington 
which appear in the American press. The Journal 
has supported the candidacy of General Garfield with 
zeal and earnestness, because it believes that he is 
the type of man whom Americans delight to honor, 
and who will serve the country faithfully in the posi- 
tion to which the people have called him. The Jour- 
nal believes that, in his administration, all that is 
best and highest in Republican principles will find 
full exemplifications, and that the country, freed 
from the peril of Southern domination and of rash 
and reckless experiments with the tariff and the cur- 
rency, will continue the career of prosperity at home 
and dignity abroad, upon which it has entered. In 
the future, asin the past, the Journal will give its 
support to those principles of freedom of the ballot, 
honesty and prudence in finance, regard to American 
industry, and the maintenance of the national credit. 
which are enunciated in the principles and illustrated 
in the history of the Republican party. In its edi- 
torial discussions of public measures and public men 
it will aim at candor and entire fairness, and wil! al- 
ways hold patriotism above partisanship. 

The Journal for 1881 will contain several features 
of the sort which have been so popular with its read- 
ers in past years. 

THE YOUNG FARMER, whose signature is as fa- 
miliar as a hovsehold word among New England 
farmers, Y pens and old, and whose excellent good 
sense and extensive experience lend a weight to his 
words, will continue to impart his “Every Day 
Tuovueuts” to his wide constituency of readers, 

The Journal will publish during the year another 
series of SKETCHES OF SEA LIFE by “Tue Ken- 
NEBECKER,” which we believe will surpass in inter- 
est those which we have before published, They 
will embrace descriptions of Sea Life, interspersed 
with stories of thrilling interest, and giving descrip- 
tions of manners, customs, religions, &c., &c., of 
the people of the East. They will prove a very at- 
tractive feature of the JouRNAL for 1881. 

Correspondence from Paris, London and other 
points of interest in Europe will be regularly fur- 
nished by MR. EDWARD KING, who has a very ex- 
tensive aud accurate knowledge of foreign affairs, 
and unusual facilities for procuring information. 
Mr. King is one of the best illustrations of the truth 
that special correspondents, like poets, are ‘‘born, 
not made,”’ and his letters have attracted very wide 
notice. In addition to his work in this department, 
wetake pleasure in announcing that Mr. King has 
written a new story for the Journal, the publication 
of which will be begun early in the year. The title 
is “A NEW WORLD;” a story of Europe and Amer- 
ica. By Edward King. The scene of this new novel 
is laid in Paris, in the most romantic section of 
Switzerland, and in Nice, in the earlier chapters; and 
toward the close in the West of America—in the 
Indian Territory. It contains, among other curious 
features, a faithful account of the colony of political 
exiles in Geneva; pictures from the life of the Amer- 
ican “would-be prima donna’ abroad; and numer- 
ous other sketches from life. The leading characters 
are American and Russian. The ac*tion is highly 
dramatic, and with one or two slight exceptions, is 
founded on abeolute fact. 

Each issue of the WEEKLY JOURNAL contains 
thirty-six long columns. Specimen copies sent on 
application to any addrees. All remittances should 
be by Post Office Order, Registered Letter or Bank 
heck. Address, 

PUBLISHERS BOSTON WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


TON, MASS. 
No. 264 Washington street. 


Q 








$6 § a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree. Address H. Hattzerr & Co., Port- 
land, Maire. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E, Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 








, Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. mu. ' 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. Ba 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 


308 Columbus Avenue. 


Office hours from 11 to 24. u., 5 to 6 P. m. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. tol P. M., Tu 
Thursdays. All other days engaged by appoin ~ 














Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


ELEC TRI CITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELEGTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial nt, and a 

special study, and ee used it daily in her office 
tice for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 
Mygienic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as found im 
the gall ducts, painful micturicions, incontinence, 
etc,, etc. Her : 
Amproved Hygienic Plasters 
for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, should- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the liver to create action, étc., etc. A sure 
cure for Bunions. Her 
Hygienic Hair Pomade, 
preventin, y hair; her Solution for 1c scalp, te 
prevent baldnees, and to allay irritation, her Addomé- 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Hlastie 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 
28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


$5 to S20 Fc atinstee Score 

















MISS H.L.LANG’S: 





Union Urder Flannel. 


Chemelette. 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 





HObUY ZOsPHRDY es 
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Emancipation Waist. 
Opp. Park Street Church, Boston. 


The Committee enpenent by the New England Woman's 
Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 
rs. Dr. Dio Lewis, = ©. M. Severance. 

Mrs. Dr, 8. KE. Brown . yJ. > 

Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs, Phebe N. Kendall, 

Mre. H. L. T. Wolcott, Miss H. L we, 
Recommend these carments as the beet that can be made 

ticable for women’s wear, upon Hygienic Principlas. 





pr 








For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ee ed 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 





FOR CATALOGUE. 








Patternsia:Specialty. 


FOR 
Out-deor and 
Winter Wear. 








sEND 


Emancipation Suit. 








R. MARSTON & CO. 


$72 Fi gn oy lady» Mealy Fas Say 
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“LITERARY NOTICES. 


The dear little Nursery holds its own 
among all the children’s magazines. Mr. 
Shorey knows better than to give them sen- 
sational stories. 


- Hoxtmay Greetinc. The Rowley and 
Chew Printing House, Philadelphia, send 
out their ‘Holiday Greeting” to illustrate 
the wonders they can do with a Two-Roller 
Potter Cylinder Press. 


Houghton & Mifflin send us UNDER THE 
qaree by Mrs. Annie Fields. From A. 

illiams we have Country Lire AND City 
Lig, and other poems by Charles Henry 
St. John, also lists of most charming 
holiday books for children, all illustrated, 
and looking as though those in search of 
holiday books would be. satisfied if they 
look at A. Williams’ books. 


Harper’s YounG Pror.e has made way 
for itself by deserving it. It is a well-illus- 
trated weekly which always mingles in- 
struction with entertainment. If it can 
only avoid the tendency of the times to 
create horrors, sensations, and direful situ- 
ations, it will long be a welcome guest with 
boys and girls. 

Tue Seven Litre Sisters. Lee & Shep- 
ard. Price, fifty cents. 

This is one of the very best books for 
children. The story of each little sister is 
so delightfully told, that she seems a real 
sister, ani the heart of the reader warms to- 
wards her, and does not once feel a shock 
or. fright, in reading the above book farqagh 
Constant harm is done to the little ones by 
rude shocks, and sensational devices, where- 
as they need quiet and gentle treatment. 


Four-o’-CLocks. By Helen Barron ost- 
wick. FE. Claxton & Co,, Philadelphia. 
111 Pages. 
This is a volume of poems, some of 

which have appeared before, but the au- 

thor says she hopes they will be welcomed 
as old friends, and they surely will be. The 
little volume is handsomely gotten up, and 
carries warmth and comfort in its pages. 

It is one of the helpful books, making kind 

and good feeling and lifting up. , 
Scrrpner'’s Montuty. A _ short serial 

by Mrs. Burnett, author of ‘‘That: Lass o’ 

Lowrie’s,” etc., will begin in the February 

Seribner. Meantime Mrs. Burnett is writ- 

ing what promises to be her longest novel, 

for Scribner’s Monthly. Its scene is laid in 

Washington. Mr. Cable’s new serial, 

‘Madame Deiphine,” will also begin in 

February, and run through three or four 

numbers. Mrs. Schayer’s ‘‘Tiger-Lily” 

will be concluded in the January number. 


Tue YounGc Lapres’ Frrenp. With an in- 
troduction by Mr. H. O. Ward, compiler 
of Sensible Litiquette. Porter & Coates. 
Philadelphia. 372 pages, price $1.50. 
This is not a new book, having been 

written perhaps forty years sgo. Hence 
the times are so changed that the course of 
reading rccommended is no longer suiled io 
the present need. But the book bas much 
beside this of real value. It treats of the 
improvement of time, domestic economy, 
character,. behavior to the. sick, dress, 
means of preserving health, behavior to pa- 
rents and relatives, treatment of domestics, 
behavior to gentlemen, at dinner parties, at 
evening parties; visits, travelling, and men- 
tal culture. The‘book is useful on all these 
points, but one, in reading, must remember 
that good sense and good feeling are better 
guides on the spot than any rules can be, 


Witp Rosps or Care Ann. By Lucy 
Larcom. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. 272 pages, price, $1.25. 

Miss Larcom is always a favorite, because 
she comes with fresh, simple things, which 
everybody loves and knows. 

“A rose is sweet 
No matter where it grows.” 


But its fragrance is fresher and sweeter 
when Lucy Larcom brings it, woven with 
Cape Ann andits history. She loves the 
things she writes about. Mt. Washington 
will *‘on widening vistas broader rifts un- 
fold,”’ and the tide and the sea roar louder 
around th rocks of Cape Ann, when Miss 
Lareom describes them, and all human 
sympathies move in the right direction un- 
der her gentle band. She has dedicated 
the book ‘‘To my public; not critics, but 
friends,” and they are a host. 


Verses. By Susan Coolidge. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 177 pages, price $1.00. 
The author of this book modestly called 

Verses has a warm place in the good will 

of people, for the reason that she writes 

simply and naturally, never straining to 
make a sensation, but carrying her thought 
or feeling, or mood, or subject, easily to 
the point at which she aims. But we dis- 
sent when she sings of what happened 

“‘When Love went.” Lovg does not go. 

Poor counterfeits may leave. But Love is 

eternal, and tis a pity to sing the contrary. 

“‘Whence goeth Love?” asked the child, to 

which the wise mother answered, ‘‘That 

which went was not love, my child.” 


My Marriace. Roberts Brothers. 

This is in some sense a novel, and in 
some sense adiary. Itis astory told by 
herself, of a girl too young to feel the sen- 
timent of love, or to comprehend in the 
least the meaning of marriage. She is the 
daughter of a poor curate who has a large 

fi and a small income, and she marries 
a rich artist much older than herself who 
falls in love with her pretty face, and atter 
a while she tells lier husband she married 
him use they were so poor, and had so 
many to feed, and asks with the greatest 
simplicity, ‘Humphrey, why did you marry 
me?” 

Of Gourse all the evils befall, that belong 
and inevitably go with such wicked folly. 
But after no end of contests, and several 
hair breadth escapes from death and from 
nother lover, the parties come to under- 
ch other, and at last are happy. “a 

, aD 


tand ea 
earn that only love born in the sou 

ot in sense; can sanctify and create a mar- 
iage. ‘The book bas power. It contains a 
esson and a warning. 

Cast year Prang & Co. offered $2000 in 
prizes for original designs for Christmas 
cards. The great success of their experi- 
ment has led them to repeat their offer this 


ear. All Seolgns. must be sent in before 
Feb. 14 Fo particulars —ow 
the competition can be obtained of R. E. 
Moore, A mn Art , 6 East 23d 
street, New York. We cordially commend 
all those of our readers who have artistic 
taste and talent to take advantage of Messrs. 
Prang & Co.’s liberal offer, and make at 
least an effort to secure a prize. Wehave 
received specimens of the cards prepared 
from last year’s prize designs, and observe 
with pleasure that the first prize of $1000 
was awarded to a lady. 


Domestic Prop.eMs. By Mrs. A. M. 

Dim. 

Those who think that the minds of wo- 
men are not practically at work and that 
they do not study the problems that imme- 
diately concern them should ponder well 
this little book. Beginning with the simp- 
lest matters that interest the most ignorant 
women, Mrs. Diaz leads up to some of the 
most difficult questions of daily living. 
She has an acquaintance with New England 
life as intimate as that of Miss Alcott, and 
she has aspirations for its improvement 
which are as ardent as Mrs. Whitney's; but 
she is less stilted and epigrammatic than the 
last and more essentially a reformer than 
the first. Her great desire is to nelp wo- 
men in the very sphere which all regard as 
her own, namely, the~home; her observa- 
tions on the defects of our present home- 
life are keen and penetrating to the last de- 
gree, and her suggestions are always prac- 
tical and courageous—though there may be 
those, otherwise bold enough, who will 
shrink from sustaining her in her unflinch- 
ing warfare upon pie. T. W. H. 


Is ConsuMPTION ConraGious; and Can it 
be Transmitted by Means of Food? By 
Herbert C. Clapp, A.M., M.D., lecturer 
on Auscultation and Percussion in Boston 
University of Medicine; physician to the 
Heart po Lungs Department of the Col- 
lege Dispensary; one of the attending 
physicians to the Massachusetts Homeo- 

athic Hospital; editor of the New-Eng- 
and Medical Gazette, etc. Boston: Otis 

Clapp & Son. 180 pages, price $1.25. 

This book is of special interest in this 
climate, where consumption finds its natur- 
alhome. Although the contagiousness of 
this disease used to be an accepted doctrine 
from the earliest times, yet within the past 
hundred years the medical profession has 
fallen into a strange state of apathy and 
disbelief, from which it is just beginning 
to wake by the remarkable results of recent 
scientific experiments, together with the 
closer observation of cases. 

In Chapter 1V. Dr. Clapp has gathered 
together reports of twenty-five illustrative 
cases occurring in different parts of the 
world, which to an unprejuciced reader 
would very strongly suggest contagion as 
the cause. The disease is more particular- 
ly apt to be communicated in this way, 
from husband to wife or from wife to hus- 
band, or in other cases where there is too 
close and constant exposure without prop- 
er precautions. He also clearly presents 
the outlines and results of a great many ex- 
periments on animals, conducted by some 





of the ablest pathologists of the world, 
with the express object of solving this ques- 
tion. 

Some of these experiments consisted in 
feeding animals of different species with 
the meat and milk of cows affected with 
consumption or with tubercular products 
from other animals, or from man; and oth 
ers consisted in inoculating animals with 
the same products. After reading these ex- 
periments, it is pretty hard to resist the 
conviction, that consumption is thus trans- 
missible. 

Cases are quoted also from veterinary au- 
thorities, to show that cattle may acquire 
the Cisease, one from another, by inhaling 
the breath or eating food contaminated by 
the sick one’s secretions. No book has 
hitherto been written on this subject; but 
in Chapter II. has been gathered all that has 
appeared of any importance in periodical 
literature, or in the old authors. 

With all this cumulative evidence, it is 
not strange that Dr. Clapp is anxious to 
call public attention to this very important 
subject, and to insist ona proper govern- 
mental inspection of our meat and milk, in 
some of which, undoubtedly, lurk the 
germs of a deadly disease; as well as to 
urge those on whom the care of consump- 
tives devolves, to take the proper precau- 
tions. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 
Christmas is coming! 
Xmas cards at Old South Bookstore. 


Xmas cards at D. Lothrop’s & Co., 32 
Franklin Street. 


“Our Little Ones’ with Oliver Optie as 
editor is just the thing. 


Look at our advertisements of book pub- 
lishing firms and govern your gifts accord - 
ingly. 

Do not forget the Nursery for a perma- 
nent Christmas gift. Only $1.00 for the 
whole year. 


Artists’ materials are always in request. 
What better and more permanent gift. They 
are that often become a joy forever. 
At Frost & Adams’ new store, 37 Cornhill, 
one can obtain everything! 

Christmas is coming, and with it the im- 
mense demand for candies. . Lowney Bros. 
& Co., offer special inducements to those 
buyigg for Christmas trees, parties, fairs, 
etc. ey have an ‘excellent variety of 
pure ae a at wholesale and retail 
prices. Corner Washington and Bedford 
Streete. 

In no branch of interior furnishing has 
there been more improvement made durin 
the past four years than in the designs an 
colors of carpeting. The fall patterns we 
have seen at Jobn H. Pray, Sons & Co.’s, 
show. high artistic merit. ‘Their stock of 
rugs in material and workmanship renders 
a genuine. Oriental carpet a treasure in any 
family: 


Gifts of books are always opportune and 
welcome. They are favors of compliment, 














of tact, of delicacy, and the irtelligence can 


J 





never be offended by such flattery. Under 
all circumstances, they are permissible gifts. 
We call attention to the immense variety of 
books now offered at the lowest prices at 
the Archway Bookstore. An almost end- 
less variety is here displayed, and any book 
desired will be obtained. Also all kinds of 
scrap-books, albums, etc. Where a number 
of books are required the list can be eusily 
filled at extremely moderate prices. Go 
early while you have room for selections, 
365 Washington Street. 


We have been interested for sometime in 
the history and examination of furs. Very 
few ladies know how the value and dura- 
bility of their seal skin sacques and beauti- 
ful furs are obtained, though they soon feel 
the knowledge in the wearing and expense. 
In ped stores, even first-class, furs are 
sold as healthy and durable, cloaked under 
exorbitant prices, which have been killed 
out of season, badly dressed and superfi- 
cially sewed. Thus from our experience 
and knowledge, we can thoroughly recom- 
mend the stock at Joseph A. Jackson's, 412 
Washington Street. He has been a dealer 
in furs for twenty-five years, and the furs 
bought of him are exactly as estimated, and 
at thirty per cent less than purchased else- 
where, for the same standard of skins. 
Gentlemen’s furs of all kinds, also. 








Tormenting Piles. 
Kidney-Wort is an unfailing remedy for 
that tormenting disease, piles. It moves the 
bowels geutly and freely, and thus removes 
the cause, Do not fail to try it faithfully 
either in dry or liquid form.—Sun and Press. 


Our Boston Correspondent 


Announces that one of the most valuable 
remedial agents ever introduced into that 
city is the famous Wyomoke, or Nerve 
Food, producing, as it has, many of the 
most remarkable cures on record in nervous 
diseases, heart afflictions, broken-down con- 
stitutions, etc., etc, Sold by all druggists 
at $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Read Miss H. L. Lang's Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 


sy Young. Lady would like a situation as 1ead- 
er to an invalid or aged person for a few hours in the 
dav. G references farnished, All communica- 


tions may be addressed to this office. L. 8. 


Wanted.—One lady in every town in New Eng- 
land to t ke orders and deliver our Fine Teas and 
Pore Coffees. For full particulars send to C. W. 
GUY & BROTHERS, 727 Washington St,, Boston. 

seendeenbendnanctgbenneasincenattigraseinedatttiincus nang aaa 
Women’s Spates Meeting.—<At the rooms 
of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
157 Tremont Street, Dec. 5th. at 3P.M. Speaker, 
Mies Julia A. Sprague. Subject, “Ambition.” Wo- 
men invited. 

The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union would gratefully acknowledge 
the receipt of $500.00 by the hand of Mrs. R. C. 
Mather, being the legacy left by her sister, the late 
Mrs. E. R. Tiffany,to the said Union. 8. E, EAT- 
ON, Treag., 297 Marlboro Street. 

















A Dressmaker who is a fine fitter, and thor- 
oughly experienced, now owing to a change, wishes 
to make some daily engagements in families. Ad- 
Address MISS M. JounnaL Orrice, where particu- 
lars can be obtained. 


Dr. Joc! Seaverns lectures before the “La- 
dies’ ppynongicst Institute” Thursday, Dec. 9, at’ 3 
P.M., in Wesleyan Hall, on “Epilepsy,” and ite 
ireatment. Gentlemen invited, also all interested. 

Persons seeking a competent teacher for 
thorotigh classical instruction on Piano Forte and at 
reasonable terms, will a-certain such at this office. 
Best of references. Address Miss MABEL DAG- 
GETT, Woman’s JOURNAL Office. 

N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Dec. 6, at 

3.30 P.M. Mr. Charles A. Cummings will epcak on 
“The Progress of the Fine Arts in England down to 
the Time of Queen Anne.” 
Ellen A. Pierson, teacher of short-hand 
writing, Hotel Kramer, 84 Warrenton Street, Boston, 
Mass., and 157 Tremont Street. Miss Pierson also 
teaches Languages (French, Latin, Greek and Ger- 
man), Mathematics, Sciences, Geography and Histo- 
ry, Ancient and Modern, etc..—in short the studies 
usnally pursued in High Schools, Academies and 
Colleges. 














ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENT, 


Forty-eight page Giltbound Floral Autograph Al- 
bum. Contains Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, etc., 15 cente, 
postpaid, (stamps taken). Forty-seven select quota- 
tions and a thirty-two column story paper free with 
each album. Agents wanted. Address American 
Home Journal, West Haven, Ct. 

OFFICIAL EDUCATIONAL PAPER OF 
NEBRASKA. 
SIXTH VOLUME. BY L., B. FIFIELD, REGENT 
OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Ar.ong the principles steadily advocated are these: 
That teaching is a profersion requiring special prepa- 
ration; that salaries should be sufficient to enable 
teachers to rely upon the profession; that compensa- 
tion should be according to service und not accord- 
ing to sex. Semi-monthly, $1.25 a year. Specimen 
copies, six cents. Address L. B. FIFIELD, 

Kearney, Neb. 


Now is the Time 


TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to. 


See eae Sera di —fendine 


CAUTION. 


Ladies are cautioned against imitations of 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


which are inferior in color and texture, and lack 
uniformity in size or thread. 

Brilliancy and durability of color, smoothness and 
evenness of size iu thread, with softness of finish 
and freedom from al] deleterious dye stuffs, are the 
qualities which have established the reputation of 
the Florence as the only Knitting Sik which has 
met with favorable consideration.’ It is for sale by 
dealers in fine fancy goods everywhere. Ask for it, 
and go not allow substitutes to be imposed upon yon. 


NonotuckK Silk Co. 
ole Manufacturers of 


CORTICELLISPOOL SILK 


8m 


Photograph Albums. 


A large assortment, manufactured to my order in 
Europe, and adapred to the most refined taste. 


W..B.. CLARKE, 


840 Washington St 








SEAL 
SACQUES 


Muffs, Collars, Boas, Gloves, 
Fur Hats and Caps, Fur Trim- 
mings, Fur Mats, and Sleigh 
Robes. 


We have a select line of 
fine Seal Skins just as im- 
ported, none of which are 
of the thin, hairy grades 
s0 poor to wear and soon 
of shabby appearance, so 
common on the market; 
from which we make to 
order perfect fitting and 
elegant garments that can 
not fhil to give satisfaction 
in durability, richness and 
beauty. 

Our style of finish is unsurpas- 
sed in thoroughness and taste, 

Old Seal Sacques renewed, and- 
other fur work done upon reas- 
onable terms. ‘ 


JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington St. 


~ LOWNEY BROS, & CO, 


RETAIL: 
No, 500 Washington Street, 
WHOLESALE: 
No, 2 Bedford Strect, 


——DEALERS (N—— 


Fine Confectionery, 


Offer Special Inducements to those purchasing for 
Parties, Fairs, etc. 
W. M. LOWNEY. 8. C. HERVEY. 
45 3m 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 
At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
Bend for ciredinr to Dit, LEWIS. Arlington Heights 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


a term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
address, 
ANNA BARIGHT, Prin. 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, 








CLASSES IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, LAN- 
GUAGES AND ELOCUTION, Open to Special 
Students at the School of 


MRS. AND MISS REWIALL 


Particular attention to Contexporary History, 
Study of Authors from their Works. Girls fitted for 
College. New classes in Latin, German and French 
forming. 

Preparatory Department for children tinder eleven, 
having the advantage of receiving rome instruction 
each day from one or both of the Principals, Special 
teacher in Drawing. Native French teacher. 


43tf 
FROST & ADAMS, 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCHI- 
TECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


No. 87 CORN RHMItxt.1. 


' Ghristmas Day 


-—AND—— 


All the Year. 


Twenty-five wholesome and interesting short 
stories for children by 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. Mrs. A. T. D,. WHITNEY. 
MARY C. BARTLETT. SARGENT FLINT. 
CLAY MACCAULEY. JUNIE 0. HALL, 
MARY BARTOL. ANNIE A.PRESTON. 
and others. 





For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


101 Milk Street, Boston, 


For the Holidays. 
Books! 


LARGEST VARIETY. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


In addition to the BANKRUPT STOCK of Mr. A. 
W. Lovering, which we are still selling at Great Bar- 
gains, we have purchased from the recent Auction 
Sales, and in large lots from publishers an immense 
line of every variety of Books for the Holidays, at 
such Special Rates ag to enable us to sell them at 
Great Redaction from the regular prices. 


ALBUMS, 


BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, SCRAP BOOKS, 
VERY CHEAP. 











Buy Early, and avoid the crowd which we are 
sure to have near the Holidays. 


De Wolfe, Fiske & Co, 
THE ARCHWAY BOOKSTORE, 


365 Washington Street, + Boston. 





Corns, Bunions, 
AND BAD NAILS, 
—CURED BY— 
MR. and MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 
Single treatment for Corns, 25 Cente. 
130 Tremont Street, . BOSTON. 


JOSEPH T..BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T, BROWN & Co., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. iw 





TUCKER & GREENE'S oii’ esters, Soci, 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 


’ 
IMPORTING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
594 Washington Street, Sole Agents. 
Send for price list and testimonials. 
The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 

One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It isthe only Waist or Corset known 
thai in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fite like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim te she 
a For corpulent women this invention isa 

oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where al) are invited to 
examine, at 


MES, FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 


The Highland Street Columbus avenue care pass 
the door every few minutes. 45 3mo 


PLAN MN Look out for imitations. 
} The gennine 1s marked 
| GUY'S GERMAN. 
FOOD. 


WORSTEDS BY MAIL. 


Twenty Skeins, assorted colors, postage free, for 
25 cents in stamps. W. (. ROGERS. 
99 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Largest Assortment in Boston 
now opened, 


Sold by all Druggiste and Gro- 
cers for 10c, and 25c. Call 
for Fancy Carda, 





Mareus Ward's new designs (including Kate Green- 
away'a latest), wholesale and retail. Call and exam 
ine. Whole stock is complete. 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston 


XMAS CARDS. 


GRAND OPENING. 
ESTES & LAURIAT 


Announce to the public their first year of Christmas 
Cards. Steck all newand fresh, EVERY VARIE 
TY from the .best English and Foreign manufactur- 
ers, including 

PRANG!' PRIZE CARDS. 
» of our New Depart- 
*, the 


The entire rea 
men, 


Old South ,%0okstore, 


Devoted exclusives, vto 


=xMAS CAL tYPS, 
JU VENILE AND Toy Boo. **- 


EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS FOR, BY ERY 
BODY. 


The public are cordially invited to call cats 
enjoy making their selectious at their leisure, i's 
avoiding the great crowd which is sure to come l@d;. 

Persons living out of town, or unable to ma't¢ 
theirown selections, are assured that they will se 
cure the most desirable and tasteful cards, selected 
by a connoisseur of several years’ experience, by or- 
dering our packave of Aseorted Cards, at 50 cents, 


end 


< 


2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 per package (price of 
each card plainly marked), which we send by mail, 
postpaid. 

We are daily receiving compliments from oar cor- 


respondents for our elegant assortments of these 
beautiful Christmas; New Year and Birthday tokons 
sent to them, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


305 Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite Old South Church. 


This Magazine will begin 
FOR CHILDREN ,,,,, year 1881 with a now 
and elegant Cover and other 
improvements. It will con 
tinue to surpass all imitat- 


TEzE lore. The Janoary Nomber 
|will prove thie. $2.50 a 


N U ii S be Y a in advance. 
| NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
‘ get extra number by enb 
Fifteenth Year. scribingnow. ~ 
Nursery Pub. Co., 36 Bromfield 8t, Boston, Mass. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treate of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Trice, $2.00, 
ostpaid. Send “money orders’ to Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Maes. 
iy 


The Best Advertising Medium 


IN WESTERN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 
Over 11,000. 


Five lines or less in Daily or Sunday one time, 25 
cents. One inch 13 times, $5, Cash shouid accom- 
pany order. 


“BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL, 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 


Daily Circulation 


Class Of 4iccer ce ccc eeeesnccces +$10.00 cach. 
wield “TTTTT.. (TOLL TT i 14.00 *“ 
Oo 6 Boas some. obi Oe Heeds oe ¥e 17.00 * 
66 8 Dy bby code detdeeeeseces 20.00 * 


Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos. Inetruction given at residences. Instruc- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 
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